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FOREWORD 

\X7*E set out on our journey to China 
resolved that we would not write a 
book. But circumstances have been too strong 
for us. The official report which we presented 
on our return almost bulked as a volume, and 
so many other things needed still to be said 
that ova determination was worn down bit by 
bit. So here is the book that was not to be. 
If our action does not gain the approval of 
readers, it may at least be hoped that our 
resolution will be applauded ; if the book secures 
favour, our readers will forget that our resolu- 
tion has been broken. In either case we cannot 
be wholly wrong. 

We are indebted to many friends in China, 
to whom we now return our sincere thanks, for 
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such knowledge of the country as we gained 
during our visit. We also gratefully recognise 
the assistance of Mr. W. E. Cule, of the Baptist 
Mission House, in the selection and preparation 
of our materials. 

If what we have recorded but deepens the 
intelligent interest of Christian men and women 
in the men and women of China, especially if 
it leads some to dedicate their lives to the service 
of China in the love of Christ, this book will be 
sufficiently justified. 

THE AUTHORS. 



PREFACE 

T AM thankful the record of the journey and 
the conclusions of my friends Mr. Fuller- 
ton and Mr. Wilson are being published in book 
form. For China is far away, and it is imperfectly 
realised that it is the great land of opportunity 
where the Saviour is especially setting before 
His Church " an open door." 

•There are few of the great societies which are 
%ot rejoicing in thep success there. The Church 
Missionary Society has gathered a large com- 
munity of souls to Christ. The missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in Southern China, Man- 
churia, and Formosa celebrate an extraordinary 
triumph. The first of the modern societies to 
enter China — the London Missionary Society — has 
had its reward in a varied work of great helpful- 
ness to all the rest, and in a success which has 
amply recompensed the patience, the scholarship, 
and the devotion so abundantly shown. The 

vU 
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China Inland Mission has given richly service of 
heroic love and consecration, has suffered much in 
the martjrr trials, and rejoices in the large number 
it has gathered to the Saviour. And the American 
and Canadian societies — pursuing somewhat dif- 
ferent lines of work — ^^have had " good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, and running 
over," paid into their bosom. 

Amidst this abundant service, we acknowledge 
with grateful humility that the work done by 
our brethren of the Baptist Mission has infinitely 
surpassed in usefulness anything of which we 
had dreamed. It is true that we had started 
work in various places about the time of the 
Taiping Rebellion ; changing our location from 
time to time. At first in Shang'hai, then in the 
company of the rebel army (from which in the 
beginning much was hoped), afterwards our 
brethren settled in Chefu. But disaster seemed 
to dog our steps, and our present mission began 
with Dr. Richard's work in Ch'ing-chu-fu in 
the year 1874. Only a generation has elapsed 
since then. In that year we had turned over 
our converts in Chefu to others, and we had 
not one convert in our present field ; to-day 
we have between five thousand and six thousand. 
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And we have this number after losing some 
hundreds in the Boxer persecution by martyrs' 
deaths, and after the sifting influence of the 
greatest persecution recorded in history — the 
winnowing out of the fearful aijd the halfr 
converted. 

The thoroughness of the work has been shown 
in the large amount of voluntary labour 
elicited both from men and women, in the 
variety and thoroughness of our educational and 
medical work, and in the self-reliance developed 
and the heroic bearing of the Church during the 
persecution. 

It is well for our heartening to trace the 
heroism God's saints have shown in this work, 
and the greatness of the result they have been 
helped to gather. 

To enable their Committee to realise the 
greatness of the work, and to guide them in 
helping the workers, two deputations were sent 
out by the Baptist Missionary Society — ^the first 
consisting of Mr. Morris and myself in 1890-gi, 
and the second two years ago, consisting of 
Mr. FuUerton and Mr. Wilson, our secretary. 
Certainly the first served its purpose, and still 
more surely will the visit of two men of such 
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gifts, such insight, and such sympathy help us 
in this part of our work for many years to come. 

In the process of their travel they wrote their 
impressions as they were gathered, and their 
reports deepened the interest of our home 
Churches greatly in the work. These papers, 
with additions, are now submitted in the follow- 
ing pages. They contain facts which should 
stir all our hearts to penitence on account of our 
coldness and faithlessness. They help us to see 
more vividly the land, the people, their circum- 
stances, and their way of thinking. They awake 
sympathy with our brethren the missionaries, 
overtaxed with labour and overburdened by their 
very success. And they present to us a vision 
of many in the Farthest East crying, " Come 
over and help us." 

May God's blessing rest alike on writers and 
readers, and both rejoice in the renewal of their 
consecration to Him that redeemed us. 

RICHARD GLOVER. 
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NEW CHINA 

CHAPTER I 

The Heart of the Empire 

TT is among the many surprises that await 
■■- the stranger in China to find one of its 
greatest treaty ports six hundred miles from the 
sea. The journey of four days from Shanghai 
to Hankow by one of the commodious and well- 
fitted steamers that ply the Yang-'tze River is 
most pleasa:nt. The stream is so broad and full 
that ocean-going vessels, including the warships 
of the various European nations that patrol its 
waters, dre able to sail up as far as Hankow, 
and smaller steamers are able to ply five hundred 
miles farther still. The scenery on either side 
is very similar to that of the Ganges or Brahma- 
putra. Picturesque fishing villages on the banks 
and quaint Chinese junks sailing up river under 
their large -ribbed sails engage the attention con- 
stantly ; and at intervals the old-world appear- 
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ance of great walled cities, well guarded with 
high towers and heavy gates, are unmistakable 
reminders that one is far from home. 

Bound as we were from Shanghai, where we 
had first landed, to the far inland province of 
Shensi, we were very glad to find it necessary 
that we should call at the city of Hankow. 

We passed by all the other cities on the river. 
It is true we paced an hour or two at midnight 
along the Bund at Chin-kiang, the city where 
Hudson Taylor is buried, and at Kieu-kiang spent 
an afternoon amidst the squalid streets, meeting 
a procession with an image of a long paper 
dragon, by means of which the people were 
endeavouring to stay the cholera that raged in 
the city. Because of the cholera we were not 
allowed to see the native city at Shanghai, nor 
to land at Wu-hu. Nanking and Ngankin were 
passed without pause, though we desired to stop 
at both cities — at the first because of its historic 
interest, culminating in the defeat of the Taiping 
hosts by Chinese Gordon ; at the second in order 
to see the new hospital about to be opened by 
Dr. Woodward, of the American Episcopal 
Mission, who had been our fellow-traveller from 
Japan. Like all voyagers along the river, we 
gazed with wonder at the great rock, " the 
Orphan," in the channel, and wondered how it 
got there ; we welcomed on board a number of 
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missionaries returning from Kuling, the mountain 
sanatorium to which foreigners resort in such 
large numbers ; we saw with some misgiving 
the great cigarette factory near Hankow, mis- 
giving which deepened into sorrow when subse- 
quently we found cigarettes widely advertised on 
city walls everywhere over North China ; but 
we rested nowhere until we came to the great 
triple metropolis at the confluence of the Yang-tze 
and the Han Rivers. 

Hankow, with its sister cities of Wuchang, on 
the opposite bank of the Yang-tze, and Hanyang, 
on the opposite bank of the Han, bids fair to 
be ,the most important centre of commerce in 
China in days to come, as well as one of the 
busiest, as it was one of the earliest, scenes of 
missionary enterprise. Already the railway runs 
north to Peking, and the terminus of the line 
from Canton is to be here ; so that in the future, 
with only the necessary break in crossing the 
Yang-tze, there will be direct communication 
between Canton, in the south, and Peking, in 
the north, while Hankow will be midway, and 
travellers from Europe by the Siberian Railway 
will probably choose this route to the south rather 
than the longer coast journey. At Hanyang there 
is a great ironworks established by one of the 
viceroys, and the contemplated European univer- 
sity will probably be established in Hankow. 
2 
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Already the Europiean tea trade is largely in 
the hands of the merchants of this city ; and 
with the two great waterways reaching far inland, 
it requires but little prescience to find here the 
future throbbing heart of the empire. 

Mrs. Lewis Jones, of the China Inland Mission, 
which has its forwarding agency here, has for 
many years most ably and kindly acted as the 
correspondent of our mission ; our workers are 
often permitted to make use of the mission home 
as they pass and re -pass to their spheres of 
labour. Here we also spent some very happy 
days, and made the fullest use of our opportuni- 
ties of seeing the work of the missions of the 
three cities. 

We were much disappointed to find that Dr. 
Griffith John, of the London Missionary Society, 
whose name will ever be associated with Hankow, 
had not returned from America, so that we missed 
the pleasure of meeting this honoured veteran. 
But we saw his fine church, and took part in 
the Sunday services. There was a congregation 
of over three hundred Chinese present. The 
men and women sat apart in the area, while 
a large body of lads from the High School 
occupied the gallery. It was our first experience 
of a Chinese Christian service, and we were 
greatly moved as we looked down from thie 
rostrum on those strong, virile faces in the con- 
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gregation. Men were in a large majority here, 
as throughout our tour in China we noticed was 
generally the case at the mission services. The 
quaintness of the architecture and decorations, 
the awesome written characters of the texts and 
mottoes on the walls, the queer costumes and 
manners, the fluttering fans, the volume of un- 
musical sound when the people rose to sing|, the 
unintelligible jargon of the spoken words — all 
these things by their very strangeness left a deep 
impression. How vivid even now is the memory 
of the blind man who sat on the front seat"! 
When we saag the Chinese equivalent of the hymn 
"Let us witli a gladsome mind," the light of 
heaven shone in that scarred old face as he 
followed the verses with abandon of feeling. But 
when the next hymn, " Let Jesus Christ be 
praised," was sung, the face was clouded^ Poor 
old man, he did hot know the words. 

We were pleased to observe that, in addition 
to the native pastor, both the mission doctors 
took an active part in the service. They, at any 
rate, do not forget that medical mission work 
is first and last an evangelistic agency. Drs. 
Gillison and Cormack are doing splendid service 
in their hospital and in the training of Chinese 
medical students. Dr. Gillison was also superin- 
tending the large Sunday School on the afternoon 
of our visit. 
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The London Mission is now erecting a fine 
block ot new boys' school and college buildings 
outside the city, some distance up the Han River. 
We were favoured in being permitted to join a 
Saturday afternoon boat -party of missionary 
friends, under the guidance of Mr. McFarlane, 
who went up to inspect the buildings. 

The Wesleyan Mission is also doing a noble 
work in Hankow. By the death of Dr. Hodge, 
the hospital, which is in the heart of the native 
city, has recently lost a very able and experienced 
medical missionary. His colleague. Dr. Booth, 
left in sole charge, was greatly overburdened with 
the work of a hospital of sixty beds, and medical 
teaching besides. It was deeply interesting to 
get a sight of the sainted David Hill's School 
for the Blind, which is being maintained by the 
Wesleyan Mission with great devotion and 
success. We saw. about forty blind pupils learn- 
ing crafts and studying a Chinese adaptation of 
the Braille system of writing. They seemed 
wonderfully happy under the loving Christian care 
of the missionaries. 

Our visit to the city of Wuchang was very 
pleasant; although it ended in a terrific storm, 
and we returned to our quarters in the evening] 
drenched to the skin, having had to wade through 
streams of muddy water, and forcibly to take 
advantage of the only boat that seemed to be 
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crossing the Yang-tze during the deluge. It was 
a great privilege to meet in Wuchang Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold Foster, two of the most gifted and 
most devoted missionaries in China. Mrs. Foster 
has under her charge, a girls' boarding school 
of about fifty pupils — about some of whom she 
told us thrilling stories. Two little lassies, who 
are now promising scholars, were but lately slave 
girls, and had suffered unspeakable cruelties. 
One of them, quite a small child, had been 
branded by her mistress, and actually immured 
in a hollow wall and left to die, , but had been 
providentially rescued. It is a custom in many 
respectable Chinese families to own slave girls. 
Public opinion requires that they shall be 
formally given in marriage at a certain age, but 
the system permits of terrible abuses. 

We were glad to get a sight of the fine 
premises of the Boone College, connected with 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, and 
we were most courteously received and conducted 
over the buildings by Principal Jackson, who is 
himself an Englishman. The general plan of the 
college is the same as that of St. John's College 
in Shanghai, belonging to the same mission. 
There are two hundred students, all resident ; 
and full fees, covering board and tuition, are 
charged. The education given is mainly in 
Ejiglish, and the majority of the students are non- 
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Christians ; yet there is a strong Christian influ- 
ence in the institution. All students attend daily 
" chapel "—in Chinese— conducted in the Angli- 
can form. We were told a good story about 
the eagle lectern carved in wood which occupies 
the ,usual place of dignity in the church. The 
Chinese carpenter to whom had been given the 
commission to prepare this piece of furniture sent 
it home with an invoice written in choice 
English, "One holy chicken— 15 taels." 

The Wesleyan brethren have had to migrate 
under peculiar circumstances from their long- 
established premises in Wuchang. The Viceroy 
of the province, in order to carry out some scheme 
of improvements, has given them notice to quit, 
and they have had to pull down their chapel 
and schools and residences and rebuild in another 
place outside the city. Happily, compensation 
has been granted to them by the Viceroy, and 
the change may prove a blessing in disguise. 

Crossing over to Hanyang, the third city of 
the group, we were delighted to be able to visit 
the mission station of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union that has recently put up a hand- 
some and well -equipped hospital under the charge 
of Dr. Huntly. He is an English Baptist, a 
former student of the Pastors* CoUege^i and he 
showed us the greatest kindness and hospitality. 
In honour of our visit, a British flag was hoisted 
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on tKe hospital flagstaff, and we were enter- 
tained by the staff to our first Chinese feast. :It 
is an>ordeal to be remembered'— one's first effort 
to eat, in company, with chopsticks . {About fifteen 
of us sat down together, the doctor and ourselves 
being the only foreigners. 

We became hardened^ in the course ■ of our 
journey in China, and learned to eat almost any- 
thing, even enjoying some of the things set before 
us on many occasions at- similar ceremonies. A 
|}roper Chinese feast has about forty courses, 
amongst them chicken, chunks of fat pork, mutton 
balls, tough goat, balls of mashed fish, stewed 
fish, fried fish, sharks' fins, decaying shrimps, 
beanshoots, raw arrowroot, peanuts, melon pips, 
chestnuts, slugs, buried antiquities in the shape 
of preserved eggs as green as advanced gorgon- 
zola, dough' strings, rice, white puddings, a 
pudding like plum-pudding which is stirred 
by the guests, pears, walnuts, green tea, and, 
for thiose who take it, thimblefuls of wine, the 
wine being brought in kettles . We tame to the 
conclusion that the Chinese are a hardy race. 

A good and sound work has been done by 
our brethren of the A.B.M.U. in Hanyang, and 
their native Church' contains men of real worth. 
When Dr. Mabie visited the mission . after 1900 
there were ;fifteen candidates, baptized, who had 
[b^n bold enough regularly to attend. Christian 
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worship as inquirers all through the period of 
the Boxer troubles. 

We mounted the hill which stands guard over 
Hanyang city, and from its highest ridge gained 
a good view of the river and the three cities. 
The combined population is estimated at little 
short of a million ; but it is impossible to say 
how many people are hidden in the shadowy lanes 
and alleys of the city— people that are bom in 
them and die in them, never venturing beyond 
their own streets all their lives. Some lady mis- 
sionaries told us they had actually visited homes 
in the crowded parts of Hankow where the people 
had never so much as seen the Yang-tze River. 

There is nothing in Europe like the herding 
of human beings in the cities of China ; and the 
loathsome filthiness and dark ignorance and 
misery of the poor people cannot be imagined. 
Thank God, the light has been kindled here, the 
light that will never be put out. 

Since our visit we have heard of the devastating 
flood which, in an hour or two, swept thousands 
of the river folk to their doom ; and as we think 
of the forest of masts at the mouth of the Han 
and recall the river gates and busy streets 
thronged with folks, and the multitudinous life of 
these great cities, we remember that, while the 
cities remain and grow, the people are passing — ; 
now swiftly, now slowly, but all passing ; and, in 
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spite of all the mission work, many of them 
passing without the knowledge of Christ into the 
presence of God. " I am not surprised," says 
Ruskin, " at what men suffer ; but I am surprised 
at what they miss." These people, and those like 
them in China, in spite of all their learning and 
their ancient civilisation, what are they not 
missing' ! 



CHAPTER 11 

The Jews in China 

THE ancient prophet of Israel saw in his 
vision the people of his race coming back 
to their land from all quarters of the world, and 
amongst them " these from the land of Sinim." 
WeVe there Jews in China even in those times, 
or did the seer foretell what was yet to be? 
One city at least shows traces to-day of the 
footsteps of the ancient people of God, and this 
was our next resting-place. 

A day and a half's journey on the train run- 
ning from Hankow to Peking gave us our first 
experience of railway travelling in China, and our 
first opportunity of spending a night in a Chinese 
inn. The trains are similar to those on the 
continent of Europe, and are fairly comfortable. 
The inn at Chieri-ma-Tsien to which we had to 
carry our baggage, and from which, over a path 
boot -deep ini mud, we had to remove it in the 
morning back to the train, was a fair sample 
of the squalor inevitably associated wSth such 
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places. It is: — in consequence of its proximity 
to the raihvay-^dignified by thie name of " The 
Inland Hotel '' ; but all the characteristics of the 
ancient Chinese inn are retained. Fortunately, 
we had provided ourselves with camp beds ; these 
for the first time were now unfolded, oilskins 
spread under them, and a mosquito net hung 
over them, arid thus we bade defiance to all our 
foes. 

At the end of our journey we arrived at Cheng 
Chou, a city which will doubtless be of great 
importance in the future. It is almost half-way 
on the North and South' line ; and already there 
is a line branching' East which will one day link 
with Chi -nan -fu, the capital of the province of 
Shantung, and a line in course of construction 
toward the West which, when completed, will run 
to Si-ari-fu, the capital of the province of Shensi. 
On our arrival we immediately changed into the 
Eastern train, so as to! visit t the important city 
of K'ai-ferig-fu,; which is within easy reach of 
Cheng Chou, in order to pay a brief visit to 
our friends. Dr. and Mrs. Whitfield Guinness. 
K'ai-feng-fu, which, being translated, means -' the 
Open -Shut -City," a designation somewhat difficult 
to understand, has been iri past ages the capital 
of the Chinese Empire, and is now the capital 
of the province of Honan. The two days we 
)spent here gave us the opportunity of irispectiiig 
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its ancient landmarks, and of estimating the worth 
of the modern missionary propaganda in the hands 
of the China Inland Mission. 

There were seven missionaries on the spot 
at the time of our visit. Outside the city there 
is a hospital awaiting completion, and here Dr. 
Guinness and Dr. Carr attract large numbers of 
people. We had the privilege of sharing in an 
evening service in the hospital waiting-room on 
the second evening of our visit ; and as we marked 
the reverent attitude of the people, we were not 
surprised to learn that several of the Church 
members had been out-patients of former years, 
nor can we doubt that others will follow. The 
other missionaries reside inside the city, and 
prosecute an ardent evangelistic work with some 
encouragement . 

We visited the ancient Imperial Palace, where 
the throne, beautifully carved, is covered by a 
wooden case. " If it were open," the attendant 
naively said, " the people would look at it and 
pay nothing," a touch of human nature that made 
us feel the Chinese kin to ourselves. The Public 
Guest House and Garden, and the Great Exami- 
nation Hall, claimed our attention — the former 
used for feasts and pleasure parties, the latter 
deserted since, by one edict, the Emperor has 
abolished the old educatioiial system. The 
Chinese College, one amongst several we visited 
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in various places, is at once an evidence of the 
desire of the people for Western learning and 
a pathetic illustration of immature reform. 

But K'ai-feng-fu is chiefly interesting, as we 

have said, because, for at least the whole length 

of the Christian era, and probably for centuries 

before, there has been a colony of Jews in it. 

From amongst the captives in Babylon some of 

God's ancient people evidently came over East 

until they settled in this city. A solitary tablet, 

standing in some waste ground, tells the story of 

their fortunes, of their arrival in China during 

the Dynasty of Han (200 B.C. — 226 A.D.), and of 

the building of the synagogue in K'ai-feng-fu in 

1164 A. D. Until comparatively recent years their 

synagogue remained, and they preserved some 

rolls of the Law ; but in their poverty they pulled 

down the building in order to sell the material, 

and, to buy bread, they parted with the ancient 

manuscripts. There are still a few survivors of 

the people " to whom pertaineth the adoption, 

and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving 

of the law, and the service of God, and the 

promises ; whose are the fathers, and of whom 

as concerning the flesh Christ came." As we 

were examining the pathetic memorial of the 

past, one of the surviving Jews came and stood 

by ; but the ancient faith has been almost 

swallowed in Buddhist superstition, instead of 
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blossoming into the liberty of Christ. Alas I 
there was no one to tell the glad news to the 
people of Israel in China. 

Indeed, the introduction of Buddhism seems to 
be connected with this very city. In the days when 
the Imperial residence was here> the Emperor 
saw in his dreams the vision of a man '- whose 
appearance was that of radiant gold, like the 
sun." When the wise men were summoned they 
consulted ancient records, and advised that an 
embassy should be sent to the West to seek 
for the new Light. In the year 67 A.D., the year 
after the Apostle Paul died in Rome for the faith 
of Christ, eighteen men were commissioned for 
the journey ; but, unlike those other wise men 
from the East seventy years before them, they 
had no guiding star, and came not where Christ 
was. Instead, their course was deflected to India, 
and they returned to K'ai-feng-fu, not with the 
message of the Saviour, but with a statue Of 
Buddha. And so as the martyr era began for 
the Church of Christ, China missed the know- 
ledge of the Saviour for the love of whom 
the saints in the West gladly embraced death. 
They lost their lives for Christ, but, alas I China 
lost more than life because she did not know 
Him who is the Light of the world,- " Better 
a bitter Christ than no Christ," says Samuel 
Rutherford. The martyrs in the Roman Empire 
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had a bitter Christ, but China had no Christ — : 
only a golden image of the dead Buddha ; while 
the scattered Jews could but speak with waning 
hope of their Messiah that was to be. None 
knew that the promised King had come. So 
K'ai-feng-fu proved indeed to be the Open-Shut 
City — open to the Jewish faith, shut to the 
Christian Ifaith, until faith of any sort almost 
ceased to exist..* . But now, again, the ..city is 
open — we hope nevee again to be shut to the 
power of Christ's Gospel. 



CHAPTER III 

The Fifteenth Day of the 
Eighth Moon 

RETURNING to Cheng Chou, we were hospit- 
ably received by the Rev. W. W. Lawton, 
of the American Baptist Southern Convention, 
who has rendered a similar kindness to several 
of our missionaries, and who, with his colleagues, 
has founded what promises to be a most flourish- 
ing mission in this city. His two-storeyed house 
outside the city wall is a landmark in the neigh- 
bourhood. When it was built and opened, on 
New Year's Day, no less than 5,800 of the 
people of the city came to see it in one afternoon. 
We were glad of the opportunity of fellowship 
with the brethren of the American Baptist Mission 
and of the American Free Methodist Mission, 
which has also begun work in this city. Of 
course, there is plenty of room for both missions ; 
but we think it would be wiser for new-comers to 

select one of the immense number of cities where 
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as yet no mission work has been attempted, rather 
than settle where others are already at work. 

Outside the city of Cheng Chou, on the high- 
road, is the grave of little Mary Lutley, to which 
a pathetic interest attaches. She was one of the 
number of those who escaped from Shansi at the 
time pf the Boxer troubles, and died here, having 
fulfilled her brief life's work, her gentle and 
winning ways disarming, time and again, the 
enemies who sought the life of the fugitive 
missionaries. 

We had hoped, after spending Sunday with the 
friends here, to start on our road journey to 
the West on Monday morning ; but, as it hap- 
pened to be, in the Chinese calendar, the fifteenth 
day of the eighth moon, the time was given up 
to feasting, and as a consequence we spent three 
days here. 

On September I2th, the Feast Day, we shared 
in an interesting service. The beggars in China 
are an insistent race ; they levy toll regularly 
from all the people, demanding it as a right. 
The missionaries in this city, in order to escape 
their incessant demands, have made a bargain 
with them, that if they will leave them unmolested 
at ordinary times, each feast day a special dona- 
tion (Shall be given to them. On this occasion 
they gathered in a body, and though we preached 
the Gospel to them as they stood in the court of 
3 
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the mission, we could not but be conscious that 
they were most interested in the practical applica- 
tion of the sermon than in the sermon itself. 
After the service the outer gate was closed ; and 
as the beggars filed out through the side door, first 
the boys, then the sturdy men, and afterwards 
the halt and lame, the distribution was made. 
The boys received five cash, the ordinary beggars 
twenty cash, and some special cases forty cash. 
When it is remembered that a string of a thousand 
cash is not worth quite two shillings, it will be 
seen that a great many beggars can be relieved 
without a serious demand being made on the 
missionaries' resources. 

One old man who came at the end interested 
us greatly, and during our subsequent road 
journey one of us put the suggestion of the 
incident into rhyme. What Seneca said of ancient 
Rome is true not only of these beggars, but of 
all the people of China: "None of us has 
strength to rise ; oh, that someone would hold 
forth a hand I " Long ago Christ held forth His 
hand, now the hand of China is held forth ; 
but there needs a third guiding hand to lead the 
groping hand to the giving Hand. That hand 
must be the hand of the Church of Christ — ^per- 
haps your hand, reader of this page? Can you 
imagine a finer use to be made of your life 
than to consecrate it to Christ for China, that 
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you might put some of these seeking hands into 
the grasp of His love and power? 



Bent, blind, and beggared, I beheld him stand. 
One foot without, one foot within the door, 
With hesitating step upon the floor, 

And open, eagerly expectant hand. 

He almost seemed as one beneath a ban — 
The day — eighth month and^ fifteenth of the moon. 
The time^^ while yet an hour to Sabbath noon. 

But no light shone for him in dark Honan. 

As one amongst an urgent crowd he came. 
Christ's man had called the beggars of the place. 
That they might share his bounty — learn God's grace. 

And every feast day he had done the same. 

In open court, the riches for the soul, 
The gift of God, were offered; then the gift 
Of man was giv'n, and every art and shift 

Of beggardom were plied to swell the dole. 

But he was not well versed in beggar's lore. 

He uttered not a word, nor knew to whom 

To utter it. Somewhere within the room 
The unknown giver stood. He knew no more. 

So tremblingly he entered ; turned to one 
With outstretched hand. It was a little child 
Who could not help him, though her eyes beamed mild. 

He turned to me for alms, and I had none. 

He sought a gift, and knew not where to find. 

To others was that open hand held forth. 

Yet all his pleading was of nothing worth. 
He missed the giving hand. Was he not blind ? 
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No other hand could give. But one stretched out 
A hand that grasped and led the asking hand 
Unto the hand that gave. And a swift gift 

Made glad the blind man's heart, and banished doubt. 

O China, seeking good ! Thy seeking marred 
Because thou gropest blindly. Thy great land 
Can ne'er be truly blessed but by one Hand, 

The Hand that was for thy redemption scarred. 

Not Statesmen, Sages, Soldiers, thou dost need. 
Turn thee to One who can a Saviour be. 
Thy goal be Jesus Christ. 'Tis He, 'tis He 

Who giveth wealth, and pow'r, and life indeed. 



Shall hand that asks e'er miss the Hand that gives ? 
Seek on, sad heart ! Thy emptiness shall yet 
Be guided to His fulness, and shall get 

The gift of heav'n. The Comforter still lives. 



CHAPTER^ IV 

Our Road Journey to Shensi 

BEFORE us now lay a fifteen days' road 
journey to the capital of Shensi, and the 
question was debated whether we should go in 
carts or mule litters. The decision was in favour 
of the mule litter — " Shen-tzu " or " Chao-wo- 
tzu," as it is called in China. It is a primitive 
construction. An arch of matting stretched on 
bent boughs is attached to the centre of two 
poles, and these are then joined at the ends 
by a band which rests on the pack saddle of 
the mules. Under the canopy of matting there 
is fixed a rude net ; into this there goes first 
of all some of the traveller's baggage, on the top 
of that is placed his bedding, and then he creeps 
into it himself ; the whole is then lifted, first 
one end and then the other end, on to the mules' 
backs, and so the distinguished traveller, stretched 
between the tail of one mule and the head of 

the other, goes on his way. If the thing is 
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properly balanced and ballasted it will lie fairly 
even ; but if not, it will turn first to one side 
and then to the other, and the muleteers will 
come and request the traveller to lie on this 
side or on that, or they will suddenly, without 
warning, clutch the poles and twist the arrange- 
ment back into the horizontal. If a mule falls, 
the whole thing will go on its side, and then 
the bags, basins, and little etceteras, that were 
packed in with the traveller, will come tumbling 
on his head before he has time to scramble 
out. After some days' experience he may get 
used to the swinging motion, but he will prob- 
ably prefer to vary it with long spells of walking. 
It is excellent exercise of a sort, and to be 
recommended for the liver. 

Our caravan consisted of eight mules, six mule- 
teers, and two servants. The muleteers were a 
motley crew, some of them opium smokers, and 
the mules, as we afterwards discovered, were most 
of them galled and ill -kept. But, indeed, this 
is the general state of the case in China. The 
application of boracic to their wounds did some- 
thing to sweeten them on the journey, and inci- 
dentally secured one of us some fame as a 
physician ; with the result that at every 
stopping -place people came for treatment, which, 
to the limits of our slight equipment, was very 
cheerfmlly given. 
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Our way lay over the loess earth', whicH in all 
rising ground is terraced, the terraces in many 
cases being very deep, and continued even to 
the top of considerable hills. The peculiar soil, 
which is very sticky in" wet weather, hard and 
metallic in dry weather, friable after frost, and 
capable of being pounded into very fine dust 
by passing traffic, lends itself to terrace cultiva- 
tion, being easily dressed in the perpendicular. 
The roads which run through it are for the most 
part mere cart tracks, often descending beneath 
the level of the fields. Originally they evidently 
went where there was a fault or fissure in the 
ground, and in the course of centuries the level 
has been worn lower and lower, so that on the 
side of the road the banks rise from ten to 
thirty, or even fifty feet high. 

In some places the roads are like Devon- 
shire lanes, without their luxuriant , vegetation ; 
in other places they become canyons or gullies 
into which the sun seldom penetrates, and as a 
result they are nearly always damp, while in wet 
weather they are indescribably muddy. Indeed, 
the same is true when the road is on the level j 
mud holes are frequent, and seem never to be 
filled up ; cart ruts are deep, often! reaching to 
the axle, and sometimes the: road even becomes 
tie bed of a stream. At intervals the wayside 
farmers put millet stalks on the roads to make 
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manure for their fields. While the straw is fresh 
this is pleasant to the passing animals ; but when 
the cultivators remove it, great gaps, which soon 
become quagmires, are left in the roads. An 
Irish missionary speaks of such places as 
-' shoughs of glaur," and nothing can be more 
descriptive. 

Curious earth pyramids, something resembling 
those of the AroUa Valley, or the Koodoos in 
the Rocky Mountains, are to be seen in places. 

As we journeyed on, at the rate of about 
thirty miles a day, we were struck with the lack 
of foresight in the Chinese character. Two sets 
of conveyances, journeying in opposite directions, 
would come in sight of each other, both of them 
in a broad stretch of road, a narrow bit lying 
between, but neither would stop to allow the 
other to pass. The result was that in nearly 
every case they met in the narrowest place, when 
the drivers would philosophically sit down and 
smoke a pipe, and wonder what would happen. 
On several occasions it devolved on the Wes- 
terner to take control of the proceedings and 
show them the way out. But this lack of fore- 
sight on the road is characteristic of Chinamen 
in all relations of life. They arrange for events 
when they happen, not before. 

Each morning we started at daybreak, fre- 
quently earlier. It was no uncommon experience 
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to begin our journey by starlight. It was a weird 
experience, yoking in the mules and turning out 
in the raw morning before the people were astir. 
We would bravely go on until about noon, when 
we had an hour or two's rest, chiefly for the 
sake of the mules, though we ourselves were 
glad to eat food ; and then, in spite of the fact 
that the mules did not go so well in the afternoon, 
we continued our journey until sun -down or even 
later. 

Our mid -day halts and our evening quarters 
were at roadside inns. Turning in through a 
gateway, level with the road, we would find our- 
selves in a courtyard reeking with indescribable 
filth. Here the mules would be turned adrift, 
and the travellers find their way to the guest- 
room on the farther side. We would enter to 
discover an apartment with a raised platform 
at each end — either a wooden frame covered with 
matting, or an erection of brick and mud on 
which it is the custom to spread the bedding 
and sleep. This is the " k'ang." If it is of brick, 
it can be heated by a fire on the floor ; but that, 
will mean sulphur fumes and smoke in the room, 
so we always dispensed with it. The furniture 
consists of a table and two chairs ; and when 
the muleteers have finished with them, a narrow 
stool or two can be brought in. But before you 
use the table it will be well to make sure that 
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it has its full complement of legs, or that it is 
thoroughly propped against the wall. And it is 
a matter of common prudence to test the 
stability of the chairs before you sit in them. 
The floor of the room is probably of mud ; on 
a few occasions only we found it to be paved 
with brick. 

The ceiling was a considerable while ago 
covered with paper, but the rats found the paste 
so much to their taste that they have made holes 
in the ceiling, and the paper now hangs in dirty 
strips over your head. Above that is the roof, 
and as you lie on your bed at night you will 
have no difficulty in looking up to the stars. 
Manure heaps and all manner of filthiness are 
immediately outside your window, the paper of 
which is probably broken. In extreme cases these 
have to be mended before you can venture to 
lie down. It is possible to keep the numerous 
insect pests at bay, but there is nothing to 
dissipate the smells. 

There is one excellent feature, however, about 
Chinese inns. Owing to the universal habit of 
tea -drinking, you can always get a supply of 
hot water, and nearly always you can buy bread ; 
not bread such as that to which your delicate 
palate is accustomed, gentle reader, though some- 
times it is toothsome enough. Eggs can gener- 
ally be procured, and a few Chinese dishes, which 
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you (may have seen in process of cooking by 
the wayside, will help out your meal, if you so 
desire it. Milk there is none. Butter there is 
none. If you do not wish to eat with chopsticks 
you must carry all the utensils you may require 
with you. Of course, we took some tinned 
stores ; we counted ourselves happy when we had 
the gift of a little oatmeal to make porridge ; 
at other times our porridge was made of millet, 
or very occasionally of rice. But after a long 
day we generally came in so hungry that we 
were willing to eat anything ; and so tired that 
after our evening meal and evening worship we 
were thankful to lie down, and soon forgot all 
the inconveniences of our surroundings. 

On the first Friday evening we reached Honan- 
fu, and came into contact for the first time with 
the Swedish branch of the China Inland Mission, 
which is doing an excellent work in this locality. 
Mr. Beinhoff and Mr. Anderson entertained us 
most hospitably to supper, arid then, guided by 
a huge paper lantern, we picked our way over 
the filthy streets back to our inn. We were not 
surprised to learn that an epidemic of malignant 
fever was raging in the city ; indeed, while we 
were there, the people were dying so rapidly 
that the wood for coffins was exhausted. 

Inside the gate of the city there is a great 
hole, in the road. There is no necessity to put 
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the matter in the past tense, and say it was 
there, for it doubtless remains until this day. 
The inhabitants near the gate look upon it as 
a distinct source of revenue, for travellers must 
need hire help to get through. Why, then, 
should the road be mended here or in any other 
place where an awkward highway means gain to 
those who can take advantage of it? 

The quarter of the city near our inn had a 
very peculiar pavement. The village of Airolo 
on the St. Gothard is paved with garnet stones, 
but here is something even more singular. Years 
ago a new magistrate came to the city and dis- 
covered that a certain money-lender was oppress- 
ing the people ; so he called him to justice, 
and condemned him to pave a quarter of the 
city with millstones. Thus he was to be taught 
not to grind the faces of the poor. Where the 
man could have discovered so many millstones 
is a mystery ; but there they are, and they say 
he was ruined in the process of obtaining them. 
We were interested afterwards to find a portion 
of San Yuan paved in a similar way, though 
there we could not discover the reason. 

Our two Sundays on the road made us more 
thankful for the Day of Rest than we had ever 
been before. The first, at Hsi-an-hsien, was 
brightened by the opportunity we had of meeting 
Miss Petterson and Miss Engstrom, two ladies 
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who had suffered dreadful hardships in their 
escape from the Boxers, but have returned to 
their old station. The people of the place 
thought they must surely have died, and on their 
reappearance outside the city the rumour went 
round that the doctrine they had taught was 
true, for the Christian ladies had risen from the 
dead. We had the opportunity of preaching to 
the people, and of sharing the hospitality of the 
missionaries ; and though Chinese etiquette pre- 
vented our remaining with them after sunset, they 
were good enough to send our supper to the inn . 
The next day we came in contact with another 
Swedish station, and were hospitably entertained 
to an evening meal by Mrs. Stalhammer, whose 
husband was unfortunately from home. 

The following Sunday we were in a place 
where there were no Christians ; so we spent bur 
Sabbath quietly in our own quarters, much to 
the astonishment of our muleteers, who were, 
however, mollified when they knew they would 
be paid for the day of rest, and that we were 
prepared to give them a feast in honour of it. 

At one place we found a Hindu, employed on 
the making of the new railway, and resident at 
the inn. He could speak English and Italian, 
as well as his own language, but was so charmed 
when Mr. Wilson spoke to him in Bengali that 
he insisted on making us a present of two chickens 
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for supper. When they came they were alive ; 
so as we did not know what to do with them, we 
put them in a basket, and gave orders that they 
were to be set free in the morning. But during 
the next day we saw them dangling on th* side 
of one of our boxes, so we supposed they had 
been killed. Judge of our surprise in the even- 
ing to discover that they were alive, and had 
been hanging heads down all through the swelter- 
ing sun of that day. They were instantly re- 
leased amidst our vain regret and horror, and 
in two seconds they were strutting about the 
inn yard, picking up their food as if nothing 
had happened. 

As we passed through the cities and villages 
we were, of course, the observed of all observers. 
The people would gather on each side of the 
road to see us pass, and the great men who 
would not deign to stand in the crowd would 
have an errand across the road, and peer into 
our Shen-tzu as they crossed. At first we went 
through with a becoming stateliness of bearing ; 
but when the experience was oft -repeated, we were 
not so particular, and more than once the people 
saw nothing except Mr. FuUerton's feet, which 
protruded from the dark cavern of his litter. 
A tall man should hesitate before travelling in 
these conveyances, which are constructed for 
persons of the average Chinese height. 
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Beggars took the opportunity of our passing 
to lift up their pleading voices, and at the city 
entrances and exits they made their piteous 
appeals, kow-towing to us as we passed ; but 
as we carried no money, we were never able to 
respond ourselves, though we believe others in 
our caravan, especially the servant in charge of 
the " cash," frequently bestowed an alms. 

On the summit of the pass, between the pro- 
vince of Honan and the province of Shensi, at 
the elbow of the Yellow River, there is a most 
impressive gateway crowned with high towers. 
It is quite unguarded, but this only enhances 
its dignity as it stands astride the path. Passing 
through, a marked difference is at once to be 
noted between one province and another, the 
evidence of better government and greater pros- 
perity on the Shensi side. Honan is perhaps 
the poorest province in China, and is infested 
with bandits ; but Shensi, while it has suffered 
much from war and famine and pestilence, and 
at one time, as the result of these, from an 
incursion of wolves, is much more habitable, 
though there are wide stretches of country even 
here with but a sparse population, and ruined 
villages and temples abound on every side. 

Here it may be proper to remark that when 
we Speak of a province of China, we are not to 
think of it as a county in England. Some 
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provinces are as large as the whole of England. 
Shantung has thirty-eight million of people, and 
Sze-ch'uan is suppofeed to have a population of 
sixty-eight million. The Viceroy or Governor of 
these provinces is thus, it will be seen, more like 
a king than an official of state, and he has 
indeed, in large measure, power of life and death 
over the people under his care. 

When we reached the city of T'ung Kwan we 
found waiting for us an escort of four mounted 
soldiers under a captain. The military governor 
of Shensi, in previous years a friend of Mr. 
Evan Morgan, who was good enough to conduct 
us over this part of our journey, on hearing of 
our coming, had despatched these soldiers to 
guard us to the capital city. Already they had 
been waiting four or five days. When we started 
off they came with us, and never left us under 
any conceivable circumstance, except when they 
saw us at night into our room. Then I suppose 
they imagined we were safe. It was a great 
honour, no doubt ; but it had its embarrassments, 
and sometimes we scarcely knew whether we were 
guests or captives. 

As we were nearing our destination, two of 
the native pastors of the Shensi Church, Mr. 
Lui and Mr. Chang, met us at Wei -nan, and the 
next day they accompanied us on our journey. 
With Chinese astuteness they desired to repre- 
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sent the state of the mission from the native 
side before we had the opportunity of seeing 
the foreign missionaries. 

When we arrived at the Sulphur Springs of 
Lin T'ung, a charming spot where there issues 
warm from the earth water which has remedial 
properties for rheumatism and the like complaints, 
we found that Mr. Bell and Mr. Madeley 
had come out to meet us, and for their own 
sake we were glad to welcome them, as well 
as for the bundle of home correspondence which 
they brought to us. 

The next day we met, at Hsieh Kou, one 
of our out -stations, a company of Christians, 
amongst whom was a native doctor who had 
recently turned to the faith, and had burned his 
books as a sign of his conversion. Farther on 
Drs. Jenkins, Young, and Charter, with Messrs. 
Keyte, Smith, and Watson, greeted us. When we 
were within two or three li of the city we found 
the teachers and boys of the school drawn up 
on the roadside, and when we reached the city 
gates the ladies of the mission were kind enough 
to receive us. As we passed under the walls, 
we felt it was like coming home after a long 
wilderness journey. At last we were in the 
ancient city of Si-an-fu. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Ancient Capital 

I ■" OR a longer time than any other place, 
-*- Si-an-fu, the chief city of Shensi, has been 
the capital of the Chinese Empire. It was hither 
that the Empress-Dowager fled from Peking in 
the year 1900, when the Powers marched upon 
that city. 

Si-an-fu itself was founded as far back as 
the time of the prophet Samuel, and it is one 
of the largest cities in the land to-day. Sur- 
rounded by high walls still in good preservation, 
with great gate-towers guarding the central city, 
it has extensive walled suburbs that give it a 
total width of five miles from East to West. 

We were deeply interested in what we saw 
of the place during our visit. We lodged in the 
East Suburb, where our mission schools are, and 
where the new Mission Hospital is to be built. 
Only one night did we sleep inside the city walls, 
at the present hospital premises — soon, we trust, 
to be put to other and more suitable uses. Every 
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evening at dusk' the city gates are shut, and no 
one is 'allowed to pass in or out until dawn. 
We therefore made our plans to see the sights 
of the city during one day, and to lodge at the 
hospital for the night. 

Most notable among the historical memorials 
of Si-an-fu is the Nestorian Tablet, recently 
brought from the plains near the city, and erected 
in the Hall of Monuments, where it is carefully 
preserved. This stone, which dates from 
A.D. 781, records by a Chinese and Syriac in- 
scription the introduction of Christianity by the 
Nestorian Christians into China in the year A.D. 
505, and into Si-an-fu in the year A.D. 635, and 
the progress of the Church for a hundred and fifty 
years after that date. 

On the summit of the stone among the carved 
figures is cut an ornamental cross ; and the in- 
scriptions, clearly decipherable, leave no doubt 
as to the faith preached by these early mis- 
sionaries. They had their twenty -seven sacred 
books — our New Testament ; and one sentence of 
the inscription runs : " This religion, so perfect 
and so excellent, is difficult to name ; but it 
enlightens our darkness by its brilliant precepts. 
It is called ' The Luminous Religion ' " — a very 
beautiful name for Christianity, especially when 
we remember that in the early Church baptism 
was often spoken of as "the enlightenment." 
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An attempt was recently made to steal this 
valuable monument, and the Chinese authorities 
have begun to appreciate its importance. An 
enterprising archaeologist conceived the idea of 
making a replica of it ; and when this was accom- 
plished, he was tempted to try and substitute the 
copy for the original : but, happily, he found it 
impossible to accomplish his purpose without dis- 
covery. Stuck in the mud on a hillside in Honan, 
we saw the conveyance which bore the fac-simile 
which was destined, no doubt, for some museum. 
We managed to secure an excellent picture of 
the original in its new location, but the photo- 
graphic film, with some others, slipped behind 
the mantelpiece of our room in Peking. 

It is a striking evidence of the failure of one 
early attempt to Christianise China ; and one 
is tempted to assign the possible reasons for the 
failure. Nestorianism did not give the pure faith 
of Christ ; and as it rested for its success on the 
secular power and the favour of princes, it ceased 
to be a fervent evangelistic agency. 

Right in the heart of Si-an-fu, and near the 
mission premises now used for medical work, are 
the new university buildings, erected by the pro- 
vincial government. There are already three 
hundred students studying Western literature and 
science in the Central College, and in the Law 
and Normal Colleges are a large number of 
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other select Chinese youths holding Government 
scholarships. , 

A great opportunity offers itself here for mis- 
sionary work among students ; and we share most 
fully with our Si-an-fu brethren the conviction 
that one of the first needs of this great city is 
a well -equipped city Institute for students and 
scholars— under the charge of a well -qualified 
missionary who would make the presentation of 
Christ to the literati his first care. 

But we were equally impressed with the 
possibilities of public preaching in Si-an-fu. 
There is already one good centre where evan- 
gelistic work is carried on with encouraging 
response. The hall, which is also used as a 
book-store and reading-room, is quite near the 
Governor's yamen — the chief law-court of the city 
>— facing a wide, open space, and a crowd is 
easily gathered and held there by Gospel preach- 
ing. All sorts of people, waiting in the vicinity 
of the yamen, are found listening to the message 
of the preacher. More of such halls are needed, 
and would be really profitable if well manned 
and superintended by missionaries. 

Our journeys to and fro through the streets 
of 3i-an-fu were memorable for many things — ■■ 
chiefly the mud and the uneven stone roads— 
the efforts required to hold oneself together when 
riding' in springless carts to pay state calls on 
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officials ; the accident to Mr. FuUerton's sedan 
chair, .which suddenly fell all to pieces ; and, 
not the least, the dignity of our Chinese guide 
and attendant, who, under all circumstances, grave 
and gay, never failed in serious demeanour. 

It is fully expected that some time within the 
next few years the railway from Honan-fu will 
reach the East Suburb, where our missionaries 
are located. On the opposite side of the city, five 
miles away, are the brethren of the Swedish 
Missions — associates of the China Inland Mission 
— and with them we had cordial fellowship also. 
A monthly conference is held between the two 
bands of mission workers, and the happiest spirit 
of fellowship prevails. In this great city, so 
long closed to the Gospel, there is abundant room 
for both missions. 

The story of the heroic endeavours of the 
modern pioneers of Si-an-fu, Mr. and Mrs. 
Botham, must not be forgotten. It was laid upon 
their spirits to take the Gospel to the ancient 
capital, but again and again they were repulsed. 
They were permitted to remain in the province, 
but the city was shut against them. As they 
went from place to place in the plains surround- 
ing the city, with all their worldly goods on the 
back of a single donkey, though they were never 
permitted to remain more than one night in one 
village, they were careful always to journey in 
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a circle in order to remain in toucK with the 
city ,to which their hearts went forth in prayer 
and longing. It was almost like the ancient 
people ot, God encircling Jericho ; and at length 
the God of Israel, who had sustained His servants 
in their siege, led them within the walls, and 
gave them their hearts' desire. But the city 
is great, and the workers even now are but few. 
The prospects, however, are brighter now than 
ever before, and very soon we should see a great 
advance here in the Kingdom of God. 

The whole mission in Shensi bears the impress 
of the individuality of Mr. Shorrock ; a strong 
spiritual atmosphere pervades all the work ; and 
the goodly band of missionaries, all too few for 
the great enterprise in hand, are full of devotion 
to Christ. The work amongst the women and 
girls, as well as amongst the boys and young 
men, is worthy of all praise . The printing press is 
used to great advantage for the production of 
tracts and leaflets ; and in the near future definite 
work amongst the students at the native colleges, 
and the .theological training of candidates for 
the ministry, will be undertaken ; while an 
advance into the Northern district of the province 
is being prepared. 

Before leaving the city there were ceremonial 
visits to be paid ; at one of them we were re- 
ceived in a room where the table was spread 
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with a white cloth, and had upon it an empty 
cruet -stand of antique pattern and two pink glass 
epergnes. We felt this to be, as it was intended 
to be, a mark of very special and distinguished 
honour, though we did not consider it an advance 
on the ancient Chinese style. 

One of the most interesting men we met here, 
on a visit to his temple, was the Abbot of the 
Taoist Monastery, a man high in the confidence 
of the late Dowager Empress during her stay in 
the city. He argued that the Taoists do not 
worship their idols ; but by means of the idols 
worship God — the contention of all intelligent 
idolaters throughout the world. We could not 
but believe that his heart was yearning for the 
True Light. He attended the Sunday afternoon 
service we had the pleasure of conducting, and 
listened to the Christian teaching with the utmost 
reverence. 



CHAPTER VI 

"Gospel Village" 

T ONG before our arrival in Shensi, arrange- 
•^— ' ments had been made for the deputation 
to attend the annual assembly of the Native 
Church, to be held at Fu-yin-t'sun. This, the 
" mother church " of our mission in Shensi, is 
on the plain across the Wei River, to the north 
of Si-an-fu, about forty miles distant from the 
provincial capital. It received its beautiful name 
— " Good News Village " — from the first native 
Christian settlers, who came as emigrants from 
the fatmine -stricken area of the Yellow River in 
Shantung about twenty years ago. 

Between thirty and forty thousand people, 
hearing in Shantung' that there were fertile 
and sparsely populated plains away in the 
West, decided to leave home and try their 
fortunes anew. Among th,ese colonists were 
some who had been under instruction in our 
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Shantung Mission, and of these a few were active 
Christians. They appealed that missionaries 
should be sent to their newly-adopted land, and 
the first deputation of the Baptist Missionary 
Society to China urged the appeal upon the Com- 
mittee, with the result that two missionaries were 
set apart for this work, and a beginning was 
made. 

To those who took that step in faith and 
courage peventeen years ago, and who are now 
able to review the progress of the Shensi Mission, 
the story of the work there must be full of joy and 
encouragement ; and the following account of the 
Ta Kimg Chi, or " Great Public Prayer," at 
which the last deputation was present, will be of 
special interest. 

It had been planned that we should both travel 
together, in company with the missionaries, in 
mule carts in one large party from Si-an-fu — 
making a two days' journey and arriving at the 
village the evening before the assembly began. 
But the heavy rains, which came on when we 
reached the city, threatened to break up our 
plans. The loose, unmetalled, and unkept roads 
in the country districts become almost impassable 
for wheeled traffic in a rainy season ; and as 
day after day the heavy downpour continued, we 
woridered if ever we should get to Fu-yin-t'sun. 
The day before the meetings, however, turned 
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out fine, and it was decided that a first instal- 
ment of the party should ride out on ponies or 
mules, ijvithout any luggage but what could be 
tied to the saddle. 

Dr. Jenkins, Mr. Keyte, Mr. Wilson, and a 
Chinese ex -soldier servant started off in the 
morning, hoping to get across the river and reach 
the place of meeting before night. 

The journey was, on the whole, a pleasant 
one. The animals picked their way along foot- 
paths and the high ridges of the fields, and 
with a few slips and minor mishaps we reached 
the river. Then we wasted an hour and a half 
in crossing. It has not yet occurred to the 
Chinese authorities to put bridges over the rivers 
on the main roads between their chief cities in 
the interior, and in the course of our travels we 
have frequently had to spend a couple of hours 
in getting across a river in a clumsy barge or 
raft. 

The ferrymen seem to be generally on the 
other side, and have to be waited for. Then, 
when carts, baggage, litters, and passengers are 
aboard, the mules have to be persuaded by various 
arguments to step from the sloping bank on to 
the swaying and crowded craft. The current 
has to be navigated and shallows and sandbanks 
to be negotiated amid much noisy altercation, 
Happy the travellers who are not stuck shelter- 
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less for hours on a bank in a storm. We were 
fairly fortunate ; but we heard of many actual 
experiences of missionaries that were far other- 
wise, one man waiting on the banks of the river 
for 4ays together, and another being stuck in 
the centre of the river for two days and a half. 
On the farther side, the long process of dis- 
embarking has to be gone through. The mules 
may fall foul of the barge and into the water, 
as one of ours did, and add to the excitement 
and delay. Finally, the fare has to be paid, 
with sundry extras for distinguished passengers, 
and the road journey recommences, with an im- 
pression on one's mind of having spent a large 
part jof one's life in crossing rivers. 

So long a time was spent in getting to the 
north of the Wei that it soon became evident 
that we should not succeed in reaching Fu-yin- 
t'sun that night. We pushed on as far as we 
could, until it became too dark to pick our path 
with any safety, and then we turned aside to 
spend the night at the house of an evangelist 
in an out -station. The good man did not expect 
us, but he quickly procured us some food ; and, 
weary as we were, we were soon asleep, rolled 
up in our rugs. 

Early the following morning we were on the 
road, and before long we met a messenger from 
Fu-yin-t'sun, who had been sent out on a little 
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Chinese pony to watch for us, with instructions to 
ride back and give warning of our apppach. 
For the Shensi Christians were determined that 
the jrepresentatives of the " Old Concern," as 
they call the Missionary Society, should be re- 
ceived with becoming honour. It did not daunt 
them that the two members of the deputation 
were forced by circumstances to come singly. 
They only doubled their celebrations ; and when 
Mr. FuUerton, with the other missionary friends, 
came two days later by cart, arriving at one 
o'clock in the morning, after an eighteen hours' 
journey, they rang the church bell, awakened 
all the inhabitants, and repeated all their cere- 
monies of welcome. 

The ex -soldier servant, who travelled with us 
on this and other occasions in Shensi, filled us 
with great admiration by the assiduous manner 
in which he attended to the polite observances 
that the Chinese delight in. He took the deputa- 
tion under his particular care, and though there 
could be no verbal intercourse, and we had to 
follow his signs and trust to imagination and 
the promptings of the missionaries, we felt that 
all our shortcomings were fully compensated by 
his importance. Here it is right to mention that 
at Shanghai we were provided with Chinese 
visiting cards. First of all Chinese names had 
to be chosen bearing some resemblance to our 
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own, fulifiUing the demands of Chinese usage 
in such matters, and expressing some idea suitable 
to the character of the individual. Fu-nar-t'schun 
and Wei-er-sh6ng were the names chosen, with- 
out our knowledge, meaning respectively, " The 
Teacher who brings Purity " and " Health and 
Life." These names were then printed on the 
customary slip of crimson paper, in just the right 
position, not too near the top, which would have 
indicated pride, but still sufficiently near the top 
to show proper self-respect, and a little on one 
side to indicate taste and refinement. These 
" cards " were in constant request on ceremonial 
occasions, and when we entered a strange city 
were demanded by the officials for registration. 
As we drew near " Gospel Village " the three 
pastors met ps, and greeted us with low bowings 
and many compliments. After a little formal 
interchange of inquiries and good wishes, we 
moved on in their company towards another 
group— the elders of the church. These were 
introduced by name, the customary " cards " 
being presented to us as each group was met, 
ours having been presented to them. Mote 
little speeches, interpreted, of course, in every 
instance, began to tax the resources of the deputa- 
tion for compliments and " good words." The 
male members of the churchj the schoolboys, 
the schoolgirls, and, finally, a timid-looking 
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group of Christian women were encountered, each 
in a separate company. By the time we came 
to the first houses of the village we had a most 
imposing following. Banners of flaming colours, 
and boards with mysterious characters inscribed 
upon them, were borne along beside us ; but our 
modesty was iminjured by the alleged descrip- 
tions on them, for we couldn't read them. 
Energetic performers upon wind instruments and 
gongs accomplished remarkable results, and the 
firing of crackers and guns added to the noisy 
welcome. 

If we had been able to feel more personally 
worthy of these honours, our happiness could 
hardly have been greater. For we knew that 
it was the Baptist Missionary Society that was 
being honoured, and not ourselves ; and it was 
a joyful thing to see that new community of 
Christian believers, with their children and in- 
quirers, coming out to express their gratitude 
and affection to the mission through which 
salvation had been brought to them. 

The village of Fu-yin-t'sun has grown up 
entirely by the building of Chinese Christian 
homes. The early settlers, wishing to avoid 
trouble over temple taxes and heathen theatre 
levies, made up their minds to start a new village 
on Christian lines. It differs from other Chinese 
villages in having no protecting wall and gates. 
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which were forbidden by the officials. But the 
Christian village does not seem to have suffered 
from the lack of thi^ protection, and the fact 
has even been commented upon by the non- 
Christians as an evidence that the followers of 
the new doctrine were clearly not aiming at any 
hostility towards their neighbours. This matter 
of walls is a serious one to the Chinese mind. 
It is a common saying that " a city without walls 
is like a man without trousers " ; and when, after 
the outbreak of 1900, the walls of Tientsin were 
levelled and a tramway laid in their place, 
many were the misgivings of the inhabitants. 
Disgrace had overtaken their pride, and until this 
day the nakedness of the city is keenly felt. 
Wheii the people of Fu-yin-t'sun were denied the 
right to build their wall, they, too, felt their 
unclothed state ; they thought that the Governor 
was against them ; but when their defencelessness 
proved their innocence, they saw that this also 
was working for their good, and that the Governor 
in denying their request had proved their friend. 
Which things may be a parable to them and to 
us of other things. 

We stayed a few days in the village, putting 
up in the simple thatched rooms that have been 
built by the mission for the missionaries' accom- 
modation. Miss Beckingsale had very bravely 
and kindly arranged to travel ahead of us from 
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Si-an-fu and look after our comfort. She 
certainly succeeded remarkably well in the 
circumstances. The days were so full of meet- 
ings, and the generosity of our Chinese friends 
pressed upon us so many native feasts that it 
was with difficulty we could get a quiet interval. 
This period at " Gospel Village " is memorable 
for the many opportunities we had for exercise 
with the chopsticks — both between the meetings in 
the daylight, and at night by the dim light of 
Chinese lanterns. 

A big bell that once clanged in an idol temple 
is now hung in a little belfry by the entrance 
gate of ,the thapel and school compound that 
forms the centre of the village, and by its 
summons ,we gathered several times a day to 
the autumn assembly of the Shensi Church. 

It is a great tribute to the faithfulness and 
toil of our missionaries, and, of course, to the 
genuine Christian zeal of the native Christians, 
that in sixteen years, instead of the small group 
in one village, there are now branches of the 
church in no less than sixty towns and villages 
of the immediate district. Regular Christian 
worship is conducted either by one of the three 
pastors, who are supported by the united church, 
or by one of the elders, deacons, or lay members. 
The missionaries exercise oversight, and join in 
lihe council and help in every way ; but the church 
5 
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itself is vigorous and anxious to do its own work 
for God. 

The meetings were held in the big chapel, 
which has grown with the increasing diurch. 
Originally a simple house of timber and sun- 
dried brick, it was first lengthened. Then a 
wing was added — now it has two wings or 
transepts. One of these was occupied by the 
women, a curtain being stretched diagonally from 
the far comer of the transept to the edge of 
the pulpit. Round this comer appeared the hand 
of Miss Beckingsale as she led the singing. The 
rest of the building during the meetings was 
thronged with men. There were about five 
hundred present at each service, and it was deeply 
inspiring to look down from the rostrum upon 
that strong, serious, masculine congregation, 
eagerly following the proceedings, and storing 
up for future use in their own homes and villages 
all the instruction they could obtain from their 
teachers and leaders. The first time we were 
present at the announcement of prayer, we were 
struck by the appearance of the congregation^ 
which, rose and, turning away from the minister, 
knelt down at their seats most quietly and de- 
voutly. The rows of kneeling figures in blue 
cotton, gowns, with long black plaited hair and 
skull caps on their heads, made a strange -look- 
ing congregation of worshippers to our unaccus- 
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tomed eyes. But many a home church might 
learn something in reverent behaviour from that 
young community » 

The human nature behind the Chinese exterior 
is, however, like our own. The children cried, 
old folk became drowsy. The singing was not 
always musical, and occasionally a "brother prayed 
too long. We were, h'ow'ever, immensely edified 
and cheered to find that the Chinese native pastor 
has learned how to deal with the last -mentioned 
weakness. When he thought one man had 
occupied sufficient time, he called out, " Ko liao 
ba " — " Enough '' — and the brother ended. We 
stored the phrase in our mind for future use in 
China and at home. 

When the business session was held, under 
the presidency of the senior of the three pastors, 
it was delightful to observe the combination of 
Western and Eastern methods. A vacancy in 
the diaconate in some corner of the field de- 
manded an election, which must be conducted in 
the General Assembly. The reports on the 
church work and progress during the year, given 
by the elders and deacons, were startling in their 
frankness. One wondered what would happen 
if such reports were given in public meetings 
at home. Yet there were some beautiful testi- 
monies to the work of grace in the hearts of 
these inscrutable people. 
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To take the criticisms first, village by village. 
" Two old men who are not at peace cause 
trouble ; their zeal is foolish." 

" Cannot be hitched, all sixes and sevens." 

" There are old bearded men in this church, 
but they don't do much." 

" Worshippers not very steady." 

" This village has gone back, the people don't 
help each other, "- 

" Very bad, won't work, won't study, causes 
much anxiety, light nearly extinguished, chapel 
falling down." 

^f Christians prospering in worldly business, but 
the doctrine is not advancing." 

" Too much outward form, but latterly more 
activity." 

The encouragements were more numerous. 
About a new station it was reported that the 
people go out to preach : the old concerns not 
so good as the new ones in going forward. 

In another place : "The women very firm 
here ; progress apparent ; earnest in looking 
after new people." 

And so village by village : 

" Very few here, but very firm." 

" One old man has stood alone here, but there 
is hope for the place." 

" Only one Christian family here, but it has 
made a good impression." 
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" The church' here has risen from the dead, 
one member has been disciplined for gambling. "- 

" Men and women here delight in study. 
One man who was weak has led his wife to the 
Saviour and now is firm, another man by 
becoming good has greatly strengthened the 
church." 

" Tan Family Village goes on worshipping ; 
there are sixty -five members, and all the men 
go out to preach, continually adding members ; 
chapel too small." 

" In my section the people contribute eighty to 
a hundred days' work every quarter in preaching, 
and the more the people preach the firmer they 
become." 

The report of one place was that a man had 
preached a sermon on " Christ in the heart," 
which had been the beginning of a new experi- 
ence to himself as well as a blessing to others. 
At another when an inquirer saw Mr. Morgan 
the other day, he remembered how he used to 
persecute the Christians when Mr. Morgan was 
here before, and was overcome with tears. At 
a third a poor man, rich in faith, had guaranteed 
thirty taels to build a chapel. It seemed foolish, 
but all the money was raised, and his faith 
justified. 

If the reports were frank and practical, so 
were the exhortations from the native teachers 
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on such subjects as marriage, theatres, and 
business I Here are some of their maxims : — 



"Don't cheat. Have fixed prices. Don't have the same 

sort of dodges with the scales that some shopkeepers have." 
"Give a regular proportion of your income to the Lord. 

Go into partnership with Him. He will be your capitalist." 
" Keep the Sabbath. It pays ; look at the Jews." 
" Don't have half your door open for business." 
"You can have your worship in your shop on Sundays." 
" Don't stick up a Christian notice in your shop and then 

live contrary to it." 
"Don't think it is impossible to be a Christian and a 

business man as well." 
" Avoid partnership with unbelievers." 



There was great rejoicing when the baptismal 
service took place. Mr. FuUerton gave an 
address on the meaning and obligations of the 
ordinance, and then two of the pastors, who were 
elderly men, conducted the baptism. There were 
eighteen women and twenty-five men to be im- 
mersed. In the early days it was found advisable 
to arrange for the lady missionaries to baptize 
all the women candidates, but of recent years 
this has become unnecessary. The service was 
carried out in a very decorous manner, and there 
was much hearty singing as ea<ih candidate came 
from the baptistery. 

Dr. Jenkins and Mr. Madeley were able to 
tell us something of the candidates as they passed. 
" This man was an opium patient in our hospital. 
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and there he was cured and converted." " I 
operated on that man not long ago." " This 
is a cataract patient." " That little boy is only 
thirteen years old." " The next candidate to 
him is seventy." 

One great source of satisfaction and thank- 
fulness in this baptismal service was the fact that 
at its close the living membership of the Shensi 
Church bS'd passed a total of a thousand, the 
actual number being i,oio. '^^^en we afterwards 
sat at the Lord's Table With many of these our 
brethren in Christ, truly our fellowship was sweet 
with the Father, arid Vith His Son Jesus Christ, 
and with one another in Him. 



CHAPTER VII 

The City with the Busy Bridge 

QAN YUAN, which is about thirty miles from 
*^ Si-an-fu, was the farthest city we visited 
in Shensi. Its situation is picturesque, built as it 
is on both sides of its own little river, the two 
sections being joined by a bridge across the 
ravine, which very much' resembles the Ponte 
Vecchio at Florence, having shops on either side 
all the way across. 

When we left " Gospel Village " we spent the 
night at Fu-p'ing-hsien. The members of the 
Church there met us outside the gate before we 
climbed the steep corkscrew road that led us to 
our place of abode. Here they gathered for a 
meeting, and in the dim light of a few smoking 
lamps those furrowed faces looked up into oiu-s, 
a depth of longing behind them that drew forth 
our hearts to them with great desire. It was a 
picture worthy of Rembrandt, with its high lights 
and deep shadows. Already our experience of 
Chinese country audiences had taught us the 

S8 
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^ \ futility of an" ordered discourse such as might 
be given to an English congregation, and the 
necessity of getting some point of contact with 
their elusive minds. As an example of what we 
discovered to be a successful method of approach 
our notes of this evening may be drawn upon. 

We began by thanking them for the distin- 
guished reception they had given us outside the 
gatesy and assured them that their kindness had 
entered deeply into our hearts. -" But why," we 
asked, -' did you gather arid walk so far to meet 
and welcome us I " 

Upon this there was a pause while the ques- 
tion was discussed and a suitable answer framed. 
" Because we wished to doi you honour," one of 
the men replied. -'You have journeyed a long 
way, and endured many hardships to come to 
us. It was fitting that we should go out and 
receive you when you came." 

With a Chinese greeting, clasping both hands 
— our own hands — we thanked them again, and 
inquired why they went out to meet us to-day, 
and not yesterday, and why they did not delay 
until to-morrow. 

Another conference in the meeting, and the 
answer came : -'- Because you were coming to- 
day and not yesterday or to-morrow." 

-*' But how did you know it was to-day we were 
coming, and riot yesterday or to-morrow ? " 
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" Because you sent a message saying it 
was so." 

" But perhaps we might have sent a message 
and not have come, after all." 

" We believed you would do as you said." 

" Then really you came out to meet us 
because you believed us. Was that not it? " To 
this there was a strong assent by nods and ejacu- 
lations (let no man say that the Chinese are 
impassive) ; and, of course, we turned at once 
to the thought that those who believe Christ go 
out to meet Him. As it was faith in us that took 
them outside the city gate, so it is faith in Him 
that will cause them to separate themselves from 
the world. There can be no true works apart 
from faith, and there can be no true faith apart 
from works ; if they had said they believed us 
and yet did not go out to meet us, they would 
have been judged false by all their fellows. 

It was all very simple, of course ; but the 
light of intelligence on their faces and the 
evident signs of response assured us that at least 
that idea had got home to their hearts and 
would not be forgotten. 

On the following day we started forth to visit 
some of the villages in company with Dr. Jen- 
kins, who took with him a stock of medicines. 
" Great Peace Village " was the first, and after 
our dual discourse on " Great peace have they 
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that love Thy law and nothing shall offend them," 
the patient missionary dispensed his medicines to 
the eager crowd that besieged him. The next 
Ullage was named *' Peace and Joy Village," 
and of course we preached on " Joy and peace 
in believing," while the Doctor emphasised our 
gospel by attending to the bodies of the people. 
Then the rain descended, and our intention of 
reaching Yoa-Chou that evening was frustrated. 
We had to be in San Yuan for the Sunday, and 
we could not run the risk of being hindered by 
the impassable roads, so back we turned to Fu- 
p'ing-hsien ; again we climbed the corkscrew 
inside the gate, and the next morning started 
on our way to San Yuan. 

As we entered the city in our carts, we plunged 
into immense puddles of stagnant liquid, which 
covered the road for hundreds of yards, and 
our passage stirred up pestilent gases enough 
to have poisoned the whole commxmity. The 
next day when we visited the chief magistrate, 
a very vivacious man, who expressed his sympathy 
with reform, we ventured to suggest that a very 
good beginning might be made by improving 
the streets of the city. But when we tried to 
reduce his theories to this little bit of neces- 
sary practice, he first inquired where the money 
was to come from, and then, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, said, " What's the good? They 
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would soon be as bad as ever." And there you 
have a microscopic example of the difficulty be- 
setting any effort toward the betterment of things 
in China — Where's the money? and. What's the 
good? 

We arrived in the city on a Friday evening ; 
and after our official visit to the Yamen on Satur- 
day morning, we spent some time in examining 
the flourishing native college, and could not but 
admire the adequate accommodation provided for 
the students. In addition to the resident quar- 
ters, ^we were very much struck with the pavilions 
in the gardens, , where the men cari quietly study, 
and by the open-air gymnasium, where the in- 
structor, who was our guide, proved to be the 
only man among us who could walk along the 
swinging plank. 

We were then conducted to a large and beau- 
tiful private house, and were interested to find 
installed in one of the rooms a semi -private and 
beautifully appointed girls' school. We were 
astonished to see such a large house, and such 
quaint and pretty gardens, in a place which, 
in spite of its commercial importance, was other- 
wise in such a squalid condition. 

On the Sunday one of us spent the day in 
visiting several communities of Christians near 
to |the city, to the delight of both grown-ups 
and young people ; while the other, with Mr. 
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Morgan and Dr. Jenkins, went ten miles out of 
the city to Mu-t'a-shi and Ngan-lo-ts'un. At the 
first village we had a great reception with ban- 
ners and mandarin umbrella, crackers, and 
cymbals ; and after the service, the native Chris- 
tians spread for us an elaborate feast. We had 
scarcely time to do justice to their hospitality, 
when we were called to go two miles farther 
on to the next village, where again we were 
received with unnecessary honour, and heard that 
another elaborate hospitality was in prospect. So 
we lengthened out the service in order to secure 
as decent an interval as possible between the two 
feasts. All that on a Sunday morning, my 
masters ; think of it I 

Mr. Morgan, who, with Mrs. Morgan, in 
former years used to visit this village, was wel- 
comed again with much affection. After a pro- 
longed leave-taking, we returned to Mu-t'a-shi 
(where, by the way, Mr. Percy Bruce, years ago, 
on his visit to this district, was laid up with 
smallpox), and, picking up Dr. Jenkins, who had 
been busily engaged in his medical work all the 
time, we returned to San Yuan, arriving at night- 
fall. A great door and effectual is open to the 
Gospel in San Yuan, and when the mission is 
firmly established here, as well as at Si-an-fu, 
we shall be able to advance with confidence to 
the districts farther north. 
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Already some houses, which we Inspected, 
have been secured for Bible training, hospital, 
and women's work, and here, as well as at 
" Gospel Village," there will be gathered, doubt- 
less, a great company for the service of Christ. 
We encouraged the few disciples whom we met 
with the thought that they were the pioneers 
of a multitude who would follow. 

In our carts we started off early on the 
Monday morning, to return to the capital city, 
and had a varied experience on the road. We 
might almost have been said to have lived the 
aunple life, for we had our modest breakfast at 
half -past five iii the morning and our next meal 
was supper at eleven o'clock at night. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty of that 
autumn forenoon. When we got clear of the 
city, our view was bounded by the hills, purple 
in the shadow, or blazing in the light ; against 
the hills there rose the trees, the evergreens 
tall and stately, and the foliage of the rest merg- 
ing from brown and bronze into scarlet. The 
rocky dells were masses of yellow and purple 
chrysanthemums, mingling in great clumps. The 
cultivated fields in many places were brightly 
green with the early wheat, which was just peep- 
ing above ground, giving the land the appear- 
ance of a grass sward. Buckwheat, ruby -tinted 
in its stem, was ripening here and there, and 
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great stretches of millet, golden ini the stalk and 
brown in the ear, a taller species in stately rows, 
with feathery heads, surrounding the humbler but 
more useful kindj gladdened the eye. This millet 
seed, which you, gentle reader, give only to your 
birds, is i^sed for porridge in China, and very nice 
porridge it makes, too — that is, when you get 
used to it. Turnips are generally sown amongst 
the millet, and these were now appearing, 
especially in the corners of the fields. 

Patches pf indigo, 'with its little crimson flower, 
peeped up here and there, and the castor-oil 
plant with its ripening burrs> grew in plots, gener- 
ally by the wayside. The crop was abundant 
last year^ but the young people need not be 
afraid : castor -oil is only used for cart grease 
in China. Most beautiful of all were the cotton 
plantations^ the cotton in the pod, and the new 
flowers appearing, looking like nothing so much 
as gardens of tea roses. And, indeed, it was 
God's 'garden, beautiful and fragrant, through 
which we passed as those that dream of Para- 
dise. There were not many birds, but the 
magpies, which are everjrwhere in evidence in 
China,, had not forsaken the scene. 

This vivid and charming landscape was but 
the prelude to a storm which met us ere we 
crossed the river, and turned the ro:ads on the 
other side into quagmires. If it had been all 
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quagmire or all road, we should have known just 
what to expect, but the mud and slush were very 
partial. Here it was a quicksand, there a: pit j 
now an even slushiness which almost buried the 
cart-wheels, and again a sloping bank along 
which the cart would pass at an angle of forty- 
five degrees ; whilst those who followed were in 
trepidation lest it should fall upon its side, and, 
with mingled feelings, waited their turn to go 
through the same experience. 

On we went until darkness fell, and, missing 
our road, we found ourselves in the middle of 
a cultivated field with millet on one side and 
wheat on the other. There was nothing for it 
but to retrace our way, so some of the carts 
turned through the millet, and some of them 
through the wheat. The muleteers laughed at 
our protests, but I only wish I could have been 
there the next morning when the farmer came 
and wondered what had happened. Back we went 
to the turning where we had gone wrong, and 
then, with the rain coming down in torrents, 
and the fierce wind blowing straight into our 
faces, we stumbled on, until at length, thankful 
and tired, we reached the city and moved round 
to the East Suburb, where a warm welcome 
awaited the belated travellers. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Untravelled Shensi 

"\^7'HEN we had completed our survey in the 
* ' south of Shensi, and desired to reach our 
next centre, in the north of Shansi, two routes 
lay open to us, one through Shansi itself and 
the other through the north of Shensi. We 
should have liked to take them both, but it was 
impossible to spare the time for such an extension 
of (Our journey. For many reasons we decided 
therefore ,to take the Shansi route, and as accurate 
knowledge of the north of Shensi was necessary 
for our report, it was a great satisfaction to us 
when the Rev. John Bell and the Rev. James 
Watson expressed their willingness to take the 
other journey on our behalf. They were able 
men for the work. Mr. Bell as a former Congo 
missionary has had large experience of itinera- 
tion, and Mr. Watson is a man of practical 
ability ; and as both were destined toi be pioneers 
in the Forward Movement, it was well that they 
6 ^ 
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should gain personal knowledge of their new 
sphere. We received their report on the eve 
of leaving China, and from its carefully prepared 
pages we are able to describe with some accuracy 
that part of the province which had been pre- 
viously untravelled and almost unknown. With- 
out delay we hope that this neglected territory 
will be brought under the influence of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

Already our missionary operations extend as far 
as Yao Chou, and there are indeed a few* dis- 
ciples of Christ in Yen-an-fu, still farther north, 
though, so far as we can discover^ that city had 
only been visited by Christian missionaries once 
or twice, and the men who visited it are not 
now in Shensi. 

Between our pres^it northern border and Yen- 
an-fu there are five cities a day's journey apart 
from each other. Yen-an-fu itself is a small but 
compact place, but it is the centre of a district 
which has a considerable population. The whole 
stretch of country is mountainous, the main road 
rising until it is over 5,000 feet — perhaps 6,aoo 
feet — above the level of the sea. An oil well exists 
in the district. It was discovered years ago by 
Mr. Lutley, of the China Inland Mission, but 
only recently has it attracted much attention. 
Japanese agents have lately been conducting 
experiments with the oil, and so highly does the 
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Chinesb Goverhittent valud the property that it 
has constructed, at Very considerable cost, a good 
road frdtn T'ung KWan to the oil centre at Yen 
Ch'aftg. There are alsb codl-thines and iron- 
works, potteries and extensive salt -fields, which 
afford emjiloymeht to many people. 

Two days north of Yen-an-fu is the still larger 
city of Wa-Ya-P'u ; three days farther on is 
the busy and popular trading city of Sui-te- 
Chou in its cradle of hills ; and still another 
day brings us to the official and literary city of 
Mi-Che-Hsieii, a place of considerable import- 
ance. The largest city of all, Yu-lin-fu, with a 
population of abdut si^ty thousand, lies still 
farther north in the midst of a sandy desert. 
It has a street two miles long and fifty feet 
broad, which is crowded from end to end with 
people. Of course there are numberless villages, 
whose inhabitants visit the towns for the markets 
and fairs, and would be thus accessible to mis- 
sionary influence in the cities, as well as being 
open to the itinerant herald of the Cross. 

From south to north this hitherto untouched 
country is about 370 miles, and there is not a 
single Protestant missionary in it all — ^nor ever 
has been. At Yu-lin-fu our friends met a 
colporteur who had travelled for thirteen days 
from a China Inland Mission station in the 
province of Kan-su in order to distribute books 
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in the great fair, and he declared that not even 
a native Christian had visited the city for the 
past twenty years. That men from the South 
should meet a man from the West, both led of 
the Spirit of God to visit the city in Christ's 
name at the same time, seemed to indicate that 
the set time to favour it has come. 

At Sui-Te-chou there is a young man resident 
who heard something of the " Doctrine " during 
a visit which he had paid to Si-an-fu, and by 
his good oflfices a small shop has already been 
secured in the city which will serve as a foot- 
hold for Christian missions when the men to 
undertake the work are forthcoming. 

During the journey an old man over seventy 
years ,of age came to one of the inns, and the 
native teacher who accompanied the travellers 
gave him a tract. When he had read it he 
said, " This contains something good," and he 
desired to know more. Ere they parted the 
teacher and he were both weeping as they 
talked jtogether of the Saviour of the world, and 
their final salutation was, " We shall never meet 
again, but we shall see each other in heaven." 
Truly here, as elsewhere, China is waiting to 
hear the Message of the Ages. 



CHAPTER IX 

Our Road Journey Through 
Shansi 

' I "HE rains continued, and when we set forth 
-*- on our twenty-one days' Northern journey, 
in mule litters, the road was one palpitating mass 
of gelatinous mud. There were numberless delays 
in starting. At the last moment one of the 
muleteers declared that he must go and have his 
breakfast, which probably meant a pipe of opium. 
But at length all was ready. We knelt in prayer 
with our friends at Si-an-fu and bade them an 
affectionate, but somewhat sad, farewell. We 
looked ,up at the gateway of the city in which 
we had had such happy fellowship with our 
brethren, and said in our hearts, " We shall never 
see it again," A niile or two out of the city 
the teachers and hospital assistants were in a 
group to greet us, but it was so muddy that we 
could not get over the road to speak to them. 
We thought vainly at that time that if the 

muleteers with their bare legs became of the 

71 
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earth earthy, we might remain unspotted ; but, 
alas' I our troubles soon began, and Mr. Charter, 
who had now kindly become our guide, Mr, 
Morgan jhaving started the previous day on his 
return to Shanghai, was the first victim. 

His front mule stepped into a masked pit, the 
hind pule slithered after it, the litter lost its 
equilibrium and gently siapk on one side in the 
mud, and our devoted dragoman was softly 
immersed in it. Our own front mule was within 
a few inches of the same fateful hole, and from 
that point of vantage we had the opportimlty of 
seeing our friend, dripping from head to foot, 
borne on the shoulders of a muleteer to the side 
of the road. What a picture of a Christian misr 
sionaryil In lifting the fallen litter the muleteers 
actually bathed in the mud, while the mules 
kicked and frolicked. Our boy, Ma:-ko, had 
bought a new suit of clothes in honour of the 
journey, hint scarce an hour from the city his 
garments were reduced to such a state of dilapida- 
tion that he sold them the next morning for an 
old song. 

This was only tlie beginning of our troubles, 
for that 4ay uieslrly every mule went down, and 
all our boxes slipped off into the mud pools. 
After sunset, when his hind mule missed its fpot- 
ing, Mr. FuUerton sprang to what he svipposed 
was firm ground, and found himself over the 
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kfi§p^ in stip^y loess. We should haye arrived 
at Lin T'ung in daylight ; but we were so 
delayed that it was long after dark before we 
reached the halting-pl^ce, and then it was only 
by ^Upwing the mules themselves to pick the way 
which had been for hours lost to us. We con- 
soled ourselves with the thought that we were 
at least in a place where there was plenty of 
water — it will be remembered that this is the 
site of the hot sulphur springs where we had 
rested ,on our previous jouri^ey— and by unani- 
mous vote we rested the next day, the hours of 
which were none too long to enable us to wash 
and brush the mud from our clolthes, to scrape 
it from our boxes, and to pick it from the locks. 

But the rains were now over, and during the 
twenty days that yet remained of our road- 
journeying we had blue skies and unclouded sun- 
shine. Of course, it took time for the roads 
to dry, but things were certainly better when we 
started again, and every day they improved. The 
drivers of the caravan had become somewhat de- 
moralised with their experiences, however, and 
we had some difficulty in getting started in the 
morning — a delay that caused us to be belated 
that night. 

At sundown we became aware of the impossi- 
bility of completing the day's stage. Our road 
lay along the bank of the W^i River, and from 
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the few passing travellers we learnt that there 
were two small inns, either of which we could 
choose. Anxious to make as much progress as 
possible, we pressed on to the farther, which was 
in a village of about a dozen houses, and when 
we got there we found it shut for the night. 
We had no mind to spend the night on the 
hiuddy road, however, and our vigorous hammer- 
ing at length prevailed for the opening of the 
door. The people of the village were vociferous 
in their protest against our remaining there, and 
the innkeeper insisted that there was no room. 
But when our soldier escort arrived, they argued 
vigorously with him, and his resistance, which 
threatened to be obstinate, collapsed. There 
certainly was very little space for us, but we 
discovered that his chief reason for resistance 
was the fact that his house was practically an 
opium den. The k'angs were occupied by quite 
a number of opium-smokers, and the fumes filled 
the place. There was no accommodation for our 
animals, which accordingly had to be taken back 
to the inn that we had passed. Some of our 
baggage was brought int6 the room, and some 
was carried into the temple court near by. 

That night's experience is never to be forgotten 
— the fear of the innkeeper on our arrival ; his 
relief when, he found that we were peaceable 
travellers ; the great hole in the floor imme- 
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diately opposite the door to receive the drippings 
from the central roof, a hole in which we nearly 
fell on our first entrance ; the steep ladder which 
gave access to the open loft above, stored with 
sorghum millet ; the dim light ; the dreamy 
perplexity of the opium-smokers when we broke 
in upon them ; the hurried lighting of the fire, 
and the clank of the bellows ; the spreading of 
a tiny table for our evening meal, a very meagre 
affair with the opium fumes for a relish ; the 
fixing of our beds on the little space near the 
back door, which we opened for the sake of fresh 
air, and the innkeeper subsequently closed for 
fear of the robbers : the gurgling and grunting, 
the snoring and coughing, which marked the 
passage of the hours ; the glimmering of the 
opium lamps, which were alight far into the night, 
and the fantastic shadows that they cast ; the 
antics of the insect popiilation ; until, too tired 
to make further observation, we sank into un- 
troubled sleep, to awaken for an early and hurried 
start the following morning from the unsavoury 
quarters iWhere we had involuntarily spent the 
night. 

Little wonder that after a night spent in such 
a den the muleteers would be found engaged 
in a vigorous hunt and dreadful slaughter at the 
next halting -place. 

The next day, after spending a morning in 
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splashing thrpugh flooded roads, our men insisted 
upon turning aside and finding their way oH the 
top of the dylces between the fields. Alpng this 
precarious footing we passed village after village 
through the persimmon groves which made the 
land like one great orchard. The winter frosts 
were just beginning, and the foliage of the trees 
a succession of splendours where the leaves re- 
mained, but in many cases there was on the trees 
nothing but fruit. Very beautiful the persimmon- 
tree looks, with the golden balls hanging on 
the bare boughs. . Everywhere the villagers were 
in haste to prevent the frosts spoiling their crops. 
By means of a curious ladder, which has only one 
upright, with rungs arranged like ribs from the 
spine, the boys climb to the highest branches, 
and drop the persimmons down to the mothers 
and girls underneath, who pile it in readiness for 
the men to remove to its storage^ Millions and 
millions of this delicious fruit are grown in this 
part of the country. That afternoon was a scene 
of beauty long to be remembered, and as the 
setting sun slanted on the scene we reached our 
inn at Fushui-chen happy and contented men. 
During a day's march through the persimmon 
groves we challenged each other to write a poem 
on ithe persimmon, and spent a morning very 
happily in cudgelling our brains for words to 
rhyme with it. Neither of us thought of Plin- 
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lim^ion, and it would have be^ii difficult to liavq 
used the word if we had thought of it, but we 
both managed to drag in the Hov»se pf Rinjpion, 
What the other rhymes were must be left to the 
imagination. 

The following day we crossed the Yellow Riyer 
at T'ung-kwan, hordes of people clinibip.g on 
our boat to take advantage of the crossing, a 
disappointed crowd being left behind. Then on 
and on, day after day, until the great chain of 
Shensi mountains was lost in the distance, and 
the ranges of the mountains of Shansi were 
crossed or turned one by one. We arrived at 
Homa on the Saturday evening, and had scarce 
settled down iji our inn, where we were to remain 
for our Sabbath rest, before a native gentleman 
introduced himself to us as a follower of Jesus 
Christ. The next morning he brought four others 
for worship, and in our little room we gathered, 
ten of us, including three Christians from our 
caravan ; and in our simple service we realised 
that the Master was in the midst. 

On November 5th the Martyr memories began 
to crowd upon us. We rpached P'ing-yang-fu 
in the afternoon, and were hqspitably received 
by the friends of the China Inland Mission, and 
entertained in the selfsame court of the house 
where, in 1900, fourteen n^issipnaries, men and 
women, had been besieged by the Boxers for a 
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fortnight. The outside doors were hacked with' 
swords, that in Chinese estimation being the 
greatest insult which could be offered to a house. 
We heard the story of the quiet heroism of those 
troublous days, and were moved to the depths of 
our hearts at the recital. We saw an old man 
and woman, whose lives indeed had been spared, 
but on whose foreheads the Boxers had cut deep 
a great cross — plain, simple people they were, 
but they bore the brand of the Lord Jesus, and 
in their eyes shone the light of heaven. 

We met with the missionaries, Messrs. Lyon, 
Knight, Triidinger, Dr. Carr, and the ladies, for 
conference and prayer in the room where Dr. 
Millar Wilson, who, with his wife, suffered 
martyrdom at T'ai-yuan-fu, used to keep his 
medicines, and where, after the escape of the 
missionaries, all the precious drugs were spilt on 
the floor, and the condensed milk, which the 
natives thought must be poison, poured over the 
rest. Back again to their posts these soldiers 
of the Cross had come, and in the very room 
where there had been such dismay and turmoil, 
they have hung the legend, " In this place will 
I give peace, saith the Lord." The peace of God 
settled down upon us that evening as we spoke 
together. 

The next day found us at Hung T'ung, where 
a District Conference was in session, in which 
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we were expected to share. The honoured 
superintendent of the China Inland Shansi Mis- 
sion, Mr. Lutley (a member of Broadmead, 
Bristol), with his wife, who were both amongst 
the besieged at P'ing-yang-fu, received us into 
their ,cave dwelling, and treated us with every 
kindness. Both afternoon and evening we met 
the native Christians, and with them joined in 
the festival of the Lord's Supper. 

The next day we went forward to Chao Cheng, 
where preparations were being made for another 
Conference, to which, jhowever, we found ourselves 
unable to remain. Mr. and Mrs. Dreyer received 
us into their home, where they had scarcely them- 
selves .settled, and here we met the widow of 
the late Pastor Hsi, who, with the kindly sympathy 
characteristic of her nature, was assisting the 
missionaries to put their house in order. 

Passing on, we now came to Hoa Chao, where 
the Misses French, Cable, and Mandeville had 
kindly made preparations for our reception. We 
saw their admirable school, and were greatly 
refreshed by our fellowship that evening with 
Mr. Lutley and these consecrated ladies. 

The next day we crossed the Ling-shi Pass, 
rising higher and higher through scenery which 
is surpassingly grand, with air Alpine in its 
buoyancy. The wind blew cool on the moun- 
tains, and for the first time in China we saw 
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ice. As we passt^d along we were greatly 
interested in the art of paper -making, which is 
cafried oh in various places iii this district, the 
pulp sheets being pasted on prepared walls and 
dried in the sun. Evidence of the mineral wealth 
of Shansi was g^ven by the number of coal-carts 
that we passed on the way, in some places the 
road being quite black Ivith the dust, and many 
indications of iron ore were easily detected on 
the scarred hills. 

The next Sunday found us at Chieh Hsiu, where 
we spent another happy and busy Sunday. We 
were glad to meet Miss Higgs, one of an honoured 
family at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, stationed 
here with Miss Hjort and Miss Romcke, two 
Swedish ladies, and on this particular Sunday 
Mrs. Falls was present with Mr. and Mrs. 
Urquhart from Hsiao. Mr. Urquhart had come 
to translate for us. Our quarters were in the 
opium refuge, where we had the opportunity of 
hearing the singing of the people from dawn 
until midnight, the favourite melodies here, as 
well as in many other places, being " Jesus loves 
me " and " When He cometh to make up His 
jetrels." The good people always began on a 
low key, and got flatter and flatter, until nature 
could go no farther, and they had to stop. 

Service succeeded service during the day, and 
the people eagerly drank in the Word, which, 
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we believ*, will not be uiifruitful. W^ may 
perhaps (Question the wisdom of lea^iftg ladies 
alone in a mission station in inland China ; but 
there can be no question as to the charm and 
influence of a beautiful and Christly home. Such 
as we saw hei-e, attd, indeed, in other places. 

The patieiit reader may perhaps Wish some 
guidance to the pronunciation of Chinese names, 
and as we have a good example of the difficul- 
ties of the art in the name of this place, we 
may pause a moment in our narrative to say 
that Chieh Hsiu is spoken almost as if it were 
" Jesu." The Romanisation of the Chinese 
characters is phonetic, but there are so many 
sounds for which oUr alphabet has no signs that 
arbitrary values are attached to familiar letters. 
Vowels are usually pronounced in the Conti- 
nental way. For the rest it may suffice to say 
that T without the apostrophe is pronounced as D', 
P without the apostrophe as B, Ch as J, and 
K as G. For instance, Chi -Chi is pronounced 
as Gee -Gee. The system is as simple as Welsh I 

The following day we turned off the direct 
road, as we were desirous of visiting the station 
of the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions at Fei-chou-fu. The soldiers, 
who had accompanied us up to this poirit on the 
main road, refused to g'o farther, as they said 
their orders were to escort us on the direct road 
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to T'ai-yuan-fu. If there had been any danger, 
of course we should have met it on the by-path ; 
but it is characteristic of Chinese modes of 
thought that we were offered protection where 
we needed it the least. At Fen-chou-fu we found 
Dr. and Mrs. Attwood, the only missionaries at 
the station ; they were the sole survivors of the 
staff of their Mission in 1906 ; Dr. Attwood 
came back to find all his comrades ruthlessly 
slain. Little wonder that he is prematurely aged. 
We had delightful conference with the veteran 
missionary on all sorts of missionary problems, 
and his opinion on the vexed question of teach- 
ing English, expressed in picturesque form, is 
worth quoting. " They will have it," he said ; 
" and if you do not teach it, you may as well 
Uang up your fiddle." At the beginning of the 
Boxer troubles the magistrate in this city seemed 
to be a persecutor of the Christians. He flogged 
some of ,them so severely that most of the members 
of the church fled to escape his wrath. When 
the order came to kill the Christians he was 
able, with perfect truth, to reply that there were 
none in the city ; and then it dawned on the 
saints that he was their friend, and that he had 
by his apparent harshness saved their lives. 

Mrs. Attwood was not at home when we arrived ; 
she had gone out to pay a visit to a widowed 
lady. Late in the evening she returned, bring- 
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ing two other widows and a bright little Chinese 
boy to pay their respects to us. She had been 
unexpectedly detained because of a funeral in 
the family where she had been visiting. It had 
suddenly been discovered that the fortunate day 
had arrived for the burial of the husband, who 
had died two years before, and whose corpse 
had been in the house ever since 1 There was 
nothing extraordinary in this ; the more im- 
portant the person who dies the more care must , 
be taken in finding the propitious day for the 
burial, lest evil should come to the survivors ; 
and we were told that sometimes many years 
elapse before the body is removed to its final 
resting-place. Meanwhile, in its thick coffin — 
Confucius said that a proper coffin should be 
five inches thick — it rests either in some corner 
of the house, or is taken to the rajojtuary. 

One of the excellent widows who came to 
visit us was, in Mrs. Attwood's experience, the 
only woman who had learnt to read Chinese 
characters apart from a mission school. She 
herself declared she learnt to read because she 
had such a bad temper. That seemed a mystery 
to us, but it was easily explained. When she and 
her brother were quite young they both learned 
from the same teacher, but very soon she was kept 
at home while her brother went to his lesson. 
But so determined was she to master " the 
7 
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characters " that every night she demanded that 
her brother should teach her what he had learnt 
during the day, and so dreadful was her temper 
that she could not be denied. If they refused, 
she flew into ungovernable rage. So she learnt ; 
and, with some justification, she declares that 
she learnt because her temper was so bad. Now 
changed by the grace of Christ, she uses to 
good purpose the knowledge acquired in this 
singular way. 

Our journey was now nearing its end. Every 
morning we had risen punctually at fotir o'clock, 
and had started on our journey while the stars 
yet shone overhead ; sometimes as we turned 
out of the inn it was so dark that We had to 
light candles to see the tracks on the road. 
Occasionally we missed our way, and the 
muleteers, who had never been over the country 
before, would be nonplussed, and it was fre- 
quently left to the Western travellers to decide 
which was the right direction. We usually found 
it quite easy to choose, much to the astonish- 
ment of the members of the caravan, until they 
learnt the secret, which was a very simple one — 
we followed the telegraph wire — " the lightning 
thread," as the Chinese call it. How we blessed 
that solitary wire' I Though the places from 
which a message could be sent were few and 
far between, in all our journeyings we realised 
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that it led back home 1 Every morning we 
watched the sun rise from behind the mountains, 
and many a time we quoted, as we encouraged 
ourselves with the thought of the Light that is 
yet to shine over all the world : — 

O'er the gloomy hills of darkness 
Look, my soul, be still and gaze ; 

All the promises do travail 
With a glorious day of grace ; 

Blessed jubilee ! 
Let Thy glorious morning dawn. 

In spite of the hardships of the journey and 
the filthiness of our inns, each day was a new 
delight. Now we would pass a caravan of camels 
laden with salt ; anon we would admire the beau- 
tiful nursery gardening of the Chinese, and watch 
them stacking their great white cabbages for the 
winter ; we would see whole villages of people 
out in the fields reaping the millet harvest, or 
a solitary farmer ploughing with his yoke of 
animals, one of the animals sometimes being 
human. (In the coal districts we have seen a 
man pushing a wheelbarrow, and a boy yoked 
in front going on all fours.) Here and there 
the tobacco leaf was hung out to dry, and time 
and again we met a large party of travellers 
migrating from one part of the country to the 
other. As we neared the towns in the evening, 
we would meet files of work-people returning from 
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the toils of the day ; and as we went through 
the villages and towns we would almost invariably 
pass under the blue cloth which the dyers had 
hung across the road to dry, and between the 
files of excited people, whom curiosity had led 
out to |See the travellers from the West. We 
would pause now and then to admire a shop 
decorated with plants, to sympathise with a 
humiliated donkey or mule that, with covered 
eyes, went round and round grinding grain at 
a wayside mill, or to watch the building of a 
mud wall. Occasionally a gorgeously dressed 
lady, with painted face, would pass us on a 
donkey led by some faithful attendant, or we 
would meet a widow in her white garments weep- 
ing piteously as she returned from the burial 
of her dead. One day, as we were plodding 
slowly along the road, which was here in a fairly 
good condition, a Chinese gentleman overtook us 
on his bicycle. He seemed to be an expert rider, 
and, of course, he had discarded his long robe. 
So the West and the East are meeting and 
mingling in the Celestial Empire I The approach 
of winter was heralded by the flight of the wild 
ducks and geese toward the south. They made 
steady headway in ordered companies, wedge- 
shaped, with as clean precision as a squad of 
soldiers. 

But now we were within three days of the 
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end, and we made a long march in order to 
reach Chiao Cheng, where Mr. Sowerby was 
waiting for us. It was after dark on Novem- 
ber the 1 2th when we had completed' our journey 
of a hundred and twenty ti (three // being nearly 
equal to a mile) and turned into the mission 
premises . Right gladly we grasped our brother's 
hand, , and greeted our own people, who had 
gathered from the villages round to bid us 
welcome. We realised that evening in some little 
measure what a joy must come to the missionary's 
heart when he receives news from home. With 
exquisite courtesy, our Chinese friends left us 
alone while we read our letters. 

The next morning, before we started, we had 
a solemn service with the native Christians, and 
the following day we reached Chin-shih, where 
there is a temple with an interesting legend. 
Inside the temple there rises a copious stream 
of water. In the days of long ago, so runs 
the legend, there was a young woman, a most 
dutiful daughter-in-law, who dwelt on the hill. 
Every day she walked ten U to a place where 
was a little spring in order that her mother-in- 
law might have the best water in the district. 
One day she met a stranger who was so pleased 
to hear of her conduct that he gave her a whip, 
which, if stirred round three times in the water 
jar, would cause it to fill with water and save 
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her the long journey day by day. For many days 
she successfully followed the stranger's advice, but 
one morning she was out and her mother wanted 
water. A younger daughter declared that she 
knew how her sister obtained the water ; " she 
stirs the whip in the water jar." Suiting the 
action to the word she stirred it round several 
times most vigorously, and to her horror, not 
only did the jar become full to overflowing, but 
a broad stream began to flow which flooded the 
cottage and ran down the hill ; and the elder sister 
returning at this moment seated herself on the 
flood, was changed into a fairy, and floated away. 
Afterwards the temple was built there, and the 
water never ceases to flow from the temple. 

Mr. Sowerby beguiled that evening in the inn 
by drawing upon his great store of such stories 
current amongst the people. Here is another. 
The magistrate of a certain city was greatly 
troubled because of the continued drought. In 
his dream it was revealed to him that if a certain 
monk were burnt the rain would come. He did 
not know the mbnk, but in his dream he saw 
him. In the morning he inquired and discovered 
that a familiar -hermit in the mountains answered 
to the Jdescription of his dream. At once he 
took his journey to the holy man, and, telling 
him the dream, demanded whether he would sacri- 
fice himself for the people. Without the least 
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hesitation, the hermit consented, and when he 
came to Jhe city they piled the wood around 
him and set fire to it. All the time the monk 
showed no fear, and his confidence was seen to 
be well founded, for scarcely was the fire lighted 
when the rain came down in torrents and put 
it out!l 

Still another story. A farmer was always com- 
plaining about the fitfulness of the rainfall. This 
was in China, remember ; not, as you might 
imagine, in England. One day he was caught up 
into the clouds and told to manage it himself. 
He gladly undertook the responsibility, and, float- 
ing over the country, he sprinkled hi;s rieighbours* 
fields ; but when he came to his own he gave 
them an extra supply. On returning to earth 
he found his neighbours rejoicing, but, to his 
sorrow, his own fields were flooded. 

A comparatively short journey alongside the 
river Fen brought us to the city of T'ai-yuan- 
fu. Far away we saw its great pagodas, then 
on the hillside; the welcome smoke of the rail- 
way engine, the first passenger train from Peking 
arriving that very day. Near the south gate 
the boys of the school were paraded to receive us ; 
we passed the memorial erected to the foreigners 
who were killed in 1900, and then through the 
gloomy archway we entered with chastened steps 
the modem martyr city of the world. 



CHAPTER X 

The Modern Martyr City 
of the World 

IT was difficult to realise that we had arrived 
at the city which in our generation has been 
the centre of Christian martyrdom. Yet such is 
T'ai-yuan-fu. On Monday, July 9, 1900, fifty- 
three Europeans belonging to Christian missions 
working in the province, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, men, women, and little children, were 
cruelly massacred in the courtyard of the Gover- 
nor's yamen, and by his orders. With them, 
and during the period of the bloody trial, many 
faithful Chinese Christians died, also confessing 
their faith, and a few days before Miss Coombes 
had been horribly martyred at the school gate, as 
she tried to rescue one of the girls of the school 
from the suddenly enraged mob. 

We visited the place where the faithful band 
were imprisoned, we saw the streets along which 

they had been roughly dragged to execution. 

90 
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We stood at the spot where, at the foot of a 
great decayed tree by the Governor's gate, their 
blood was shed, and we marked the place where 
their bodies had been left to dishonour outside 
the walls. The Chinese authorities were com- 
pelled to recognise the folly and iniquity of the 
deed, and they have put up tablets, recording the 
names of the sufferers, at three points in the 
city ; but it yet remains for the Christian Church 
worthily to perpetuate the memory of the heroic 
men and women who, in our lifetime, gave their 
lives for Christ and for China in the Province of 
Shansi . 

We found the Martyr Cemetery, which was set 
apart as sacred to the dust of these brave con- 
fessors, in a state of great disorder ; and we are 
glad to think that, at the instance of Dr. 
Edwards — 'who was largely instrumental in ar- 
ranging matters with the Government after the 
murdering was past — the monuments have now 
been transferred to the site where many others 
of the sainted dead sleep, waiting for the 
resurrection. We could wish that his suggestion 
of a great avenue of trees from the city to this 
cemetery might be adopted. 

In the rebuilding of our mission premises, 
which were pillaged and destroyed by the Boxers, 
we have had given to us the opportunity of 
Showing to the Chinese that we revere the 
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memory of the faithful dead, and that in the 
same spirit of loyalty to Jesus Christ and devo- 
tion to China we desire to carry on their ministry 
of truth and mercy. 

The fine mission hospital premises, and all 
the work carried on in them, so intimately asso- 
ciated with the family of Dr. and Mrs. Edwards, 
and by their splendid generosity now incorporated 
in the Baptist Missionary Society, are in them- 
selves an eloquent testimony to the Christian 
Gospel of Love. Arid when the buildings are 
complete, and the work of the new Arthington 
Women's Hospital is added to that of the men, 
there will be an equipment for medical missionary 
work in the city of T'ai-yuan-fu of which we 
shall be justly proud. 

The modest new buildings of the Boys' Mission 
School, recently erected, have been named the 
Farthing Memorial, and a simple obelisk in the 
courtyard, erected at the private expense of one 
of our missionaries in memory of a beloved col- 
league, is intended to recall to the Chinese lads 
who are now in the school the fact that Christian: 
men can die bravely. We were glad to be present 
at the opening of these schools, and join in the 
dedicatiori of them to the Lord's service. 

But we were very conscious while we were 
in T'ai-yuan-fu, and have been even more so 
since we left it, that there is a great lack in 
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our equipment in that city. There ought to 
be a really worthy Martyrs' Memorial Church, and 
we hope that in the near future such a building 
may be erected on the plot of ground to which 
the gateway where Miss Coombes was burnt to 
death will give entrance. 

We were delighted with what we saw of 
the mission services. Crowded congregations 
gathered at all the meetings in the modest wooden 
building that serves the purposes of a chapel. 
The pupils of the boys' school, already referred 
to, and of the girls' school, todk up a large 
part of the accommodation, and the rest of the 
congregation consisted of believers or inquirers 
who were interested enough to find out the place 
of worship and cross the. courtyard that separates 
it from the unattractive gateway on the street. 
But we felt that in this great provincial capital, 
now undergoing so rapidly the process of being 
Westernised, we ought to have a Christian house 
of worship that should be conspicuous enough 
and attractive enough to lead many to enter it 
and hear the Word of Life. 

Truly wonderful changes are taking place. In 
1900 everything foreign was under the ban, and 
it even brought swift death to a shopkeeper to 
be found selling foreign matches. Now the city 
is full of foreign goods and the roads are being 
macadamised. (No one who has not travelled 
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on a native road in country or city can fully 
appreciate the meaning of this change I) There 
is actually a steam-roller in ' the city, and 
there is a railway outside the southern gate ; 
and more remarkable than all, there is a 
Western university in another quarter. We 
were, of course, most eager to see the 
buildings of thig new Shansi University, which, 
on the proposal of our own Dr. Timothy 
Richard, the Chinese Government established as 
a token and guarantee of the new understanding 
that was brought about after the madness of 
I goo. We realised the loss of the late Dr. 
Moir Duncan, well known and beloved in the 
Baptist Mission, who was the first Principal of 
the institution ; but the present Principal, Mr. 
Soothill, and his staff of professors received us 
most kindly, and gave us every opportunity that 
our brief stay in the city afforded to see the 
work and estimate the great opportunities that 
it opens up for the renewal of China. 

We paid state calls on the chief officials of 
the city, and were graciously received by the 
acting Governor of the province, who spent some 
time in talking with us through his own inter- 
preter — a man educated in a mission college. 

We had public opportunities of speaking both 
to the Chinese and English on several occa- 
sions, and two notable receptions were given to 
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us at the Shansi University. One was given 
by Principal Soothill, in order to remind the 
staflf and students of the connection of the Baptist 
Missionary Society with the origin of the Univer- 
sity. The other reception, which proved to be 
a much larger and more public affair, was ar- 
ranged by the head of the Chinese department of 
the university. He invited all the local scholars 
and gentry, and a curious banquet of a nonde- 
script sort, but which was intended to be quite 
Western, was served on tables covered with white 
counterpanes. The occasion was taken by our 
distinguished host to refer to the Peking Syndi- 
cate, treating us for the moment as foreign 
visitors of some importance, and warning the 
missionaries, through us, that if troubles ensued 
by the forcing of the claims of the S5mdicate 
upon the people, the missions themselves would 
be in jeopardy. In addition to our replies, the 
Rev. J. J. Turner, one of the earliest mission- 
aries of the province, took occasion to declare 
that the missionaries stood for the rights of the 
Shansi people. The Chancellor's speech was 
handed to us in an English translation, and it 
seemed of so much importance that we after- 
wards submitted it to the British Minister at 
Peking, and also to H. E. Judge Ting, whom 
we met twice in Peking, and who showed us 
much courteous attention. In spite of appear- 
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ances to the contrary, we were fully assured by 
both these high personages of the safety of our 
people. 

But the presence of the university in T'ai- 
yuan-fu is a reminder of our missionary obliga- 
tion to the student classes of this great land. 
With many hundreds of college youths and literate 
persons gathered in the provincial capital, the 
Christian missionaries feel the call to a special 
ministry. We discussed with them the plans for 
a new Students' Institute, to be conducted on 
Y.M.C.A. lines under the leadership of a mis- 
sionary of university standing, and of experience 
in work among young men. We are convinced 
that this is what is wanted, and we are glad 
that a worker, well equipped and widely experi- 
enced, is going forth, even as w'e write, to 
undertake this great service. 

In this place we should like to bear testimony 
to the most valuable work which is being accom- 
plished in China by the Y.M.C.A. In Shanghai, 
in Tientsin, and in other places we were pro- 
foundly impressed with the value of this agency 
in reaching the progressive elements of these 
great .centres of population. 

There is barely space to mention the names of 
the noble men and women who are labouring so 
faithfully to-day in the many departments of the 
work in T'ai-yuan-fu. The two senior mis- 
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sioriaries, Messrs. Sdwerby and Turner, have well 
earned the esteem in which they are held by all. 
Their lives were spared in 1900 by their absence 
in England, but we cannot forget their readiness 
to return immediately to the scene of the 
massacre and recommence the work. We had 
the joy of staying in their homes and feeling 
the influence of their family life in the station. 
Both Mrs. Sowerby and Mrs. Turner and their 
daughters were active in the work, and the 
lamented death of Mrs. Turner since we were 
there has been a great loss to the mission as 
well as to her devoted husband. In his earlier 
missionary career Mr. Turner did much to relieve 
the sufferers in the great famine, and was greatly 
used of God in other parts of the province. It 
was he who baptized Pastor Hsi, and others who 
gave their lives for Christ were led to the 
Master's feet through his instrumentality. 

The younger generation of missionaries is 
well represented in the two gifted doctors — 
Broomhall and Balme — and in Mr. Gamier, while 
the lady missionaries engaged in school and 
medical work are exercising a great power for 
good among the people. Miss Shekleton and 
Miss Nelmes, who with Miss Nellie Turner were 
active in the work of the girls' school, afforded 
us several welcome opportunities of seeing their 
work. Miss Dr. Maier and Nurse Lane were 
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looking forward to their medical work in the 
new hospital. A band of other workers have 
since joined the staff in this city and district, 
but still more are needed. 

We were naturally very interested to meet the 
leaders of the Chinese Christian Church in T'ai- 
yuan-fu. The ordeal of 1900 left the church 
very small in numbers, for many of the prominent 
Christians were marked out for slaughter. Some 
escaped, and some fell away under the trial. 
But the church is stronger to-day than it was 
before 1900. We met two men in T'ai-yuan-fu, 
the honour of whose memory ought never to 
die from the Chinese Church. These two men, 
with another whom we did not see, performed 
in 1900 a simple act of heroism which is worth 
recording. 

While the city was in uproar, and the enemies 
of the Church were rejoicing in the blood of 
the martyrs, these three men, Liu, Chang, and 
Han, solemnly agreed that the hour and place 
of Christian worship should not be neglected, 
and they met together in Christ's name, keeping 
alight the fire on the altar of prayer — even at 
the risk of torture and death. This is a scene 
which might well employ the brush of some great 
painter. We can believe that never was the 
promise of Christ, that " where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I irt 
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the midst of them," more really fulfilled than 
when these three men met for prayer while the 
smoke of the great sacrifice still rose from the 
ground where their leaders had been slain. The 
Elder Liu, who was one of them, is now the 
senior native helper in T'a'i-yuan-fu. He took 
part in the dedication of the Farthing Memorial 
Schools, and it was pathetic to see the tears roll 
down his shrivelled cheeks as he spoke of his 
beloved missionary leader, Mr. Farthing. The 
young man, Mr. Chang, is now a promising school 
teacher. Another interesting figure in the mission 
is a blind evangelist, whose work, we were told, 
is very effective. 

We were so fortunate as to be present at a 
Chinese Christian wedding at T'ai-yuan-fu, when 
the chief assistant of the mission hospital was 
married. There was a very large company, and 
we were quite fascinated by the scene, both at 
the Christian service in the chapel and the 
festivity afterwards. The bride had her face quite 
covered, as Chinese etiquette demanded, and when 
she arrived at the church, again in accordance 
with the usages of her country, she had almost 
to be carried in. Seeing that he is not suffered 
to see his bride before marriage, it is customary 
for the bridegroom to promise to take her "for 
better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, ugly or 
pretty." Afterwards at the feast the bride is kept 
8 
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apart in a room by herself, ostensibly to indulge 
her grief ; but, at any rate in this case she seemed 
quite reconciled to her fate, and, indeed, after 
the bridegroom had thanked us for eating the 
feast provided, the bride came and thanked us 
too. She was followed by the cook, who also 
thanked us ; and, of course, this gave an oppor- 
tunity of expressing our appreciation of his 
excellent cooking. 

The early winter snow fell while we were in 
the city ; the people began to clothe themselves 
in furs, and in the morning and evening they 
wore ear -caps to protect themselves from the 
frost. The ex-Boxer, who is now care-taker of 
the mission premises, showed his artistic skill 
in fashioning, out of the snow, a very realistic 
lion, a picture of which may interest the young 
people. A piece of red cloth served for the 
tongue. The young people would also have been 
delighted to see the coal being brought to our 
door by camels ; unfortunately there was not 
light enough to take a picture of it, 

Until quite recently the missionaries here, as 
in other parts of inland China, wore the native 
dress, but thei advent of the railway has altered 
that and many other customs. When at length 
the Japanese walked about in Western garb it 
seemed absurd for Westerners to dress as China- 
men. There is quite a colony of Europeans in 
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the city : one evening while we were there they 
met as a literary club ; another evening, a Sunday, 
they met in Dr. Bevan's house for a service, 
which we had the privilege of conducting. All 
through our conferences and visits and inspec- 
tions there was the sub -conscious thought that 
we were in the martyr city treading on sacred 
dust. Our protest against Romanism as a system 
is strong, but we came to realise that there is 
one thing Protestants and Romanists can do in 
common : in a great emergency they can die for 
Christ — die together. We could almosi: hear the 
martyrs cry from beneath the altar, " O Lord, 
how long? " and as we stood on the ground sancti- 
fied by their sacrifice, our hearts cried out too, 
•" O Lord, how long ? Let the seed of the 
Church they sowed grow quickly, and bring a 
heavy harvest of grace." 

In a monastery at T'ai-yuan-fu there hangs 
a bell, which sometimes rings over the city. They 
say that the strength of all the men who tried 
to raise it to the tower in the olden time proved 
too little, and that when the little daughter of the 
leader but touched the rope the bell flew up 
into its place. But when her father turned to 
praise her she lay dead at his feet. So they 
repeat the legend. The music was bought with 
her life. Another music, its cadences deep with' 
the memory of the band of fifty -four who came 
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from far, and of the great multitude of Her own 
people, whose death set ringing the bells of free 
grace and dying love, shall yet sound over the 
houses, and thrill within the hearts of the people 
of T'ai-yuan-fu, and be echoed over its sur- 
rounding plains. 



CHAPTER XI 

Tw^o Other Martyr Cities 

npWO days north of the martyr city of T'ai- 
■•- jruari-fu lies the other martyr city of Hsin 
Chou. Here, in 1900, our societies had eight 
missionaries, and all of them were done to death 
for the sake of the Name. 

Before our conference with the Shansi brethren" 
it was arranged we should visit Hsin Chou, that 
we might have a more intimate acquaintance with 
the opportunities and needs of the Shansi Mis- 
sion. On Friday morning, November 15th, with 
Mr. Gamier as our guide, we started out, partly 
in carts and partly on horseback. Dr. Broomhall, 
who was medically attending one of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries at the other end of the 
city, convoying us part of the way. We passed 
the little lace factory which these same Roman' 
Catholic missionaries have established outside the 
city to teach the Chinese girls this craft, and 
after a moderate day's journey had the usual 
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experience of a Chinese inn, and the next day, 
with threatening clouds overhead, set forth again. 

Soon the snow began to fall, the first snow 
of the year, and all day long it continued. The 
cold was intense, the roads became first slimy 
and then slushy, but we plodded on until the early 
evening, when Mr. Lower and Mr. Smith, who 
had bravely faced the elements, met us some five 
// outside the city, and gave us a very hearty 
welcome. Alas, for their Chinese boots with 
paper soles, in such weather 1 Near the city the 
evangelists, sheltering under some projecting 
eaves, gave us a courteous greeting, and we 
passed on to the admirable mission station 
situated on the highest part of the city just inside 
the West gate. 

Our premises used to be more central, but 
before the Boxer rising this fine site had been 
chosen, and some buildings erected upon it. In 
the time of panic these were destroyed ; but some 
of the foundations still remained, and when our 
brethren returned after the trouble, their early 
attention was devoted to the erection of the very 
beautiful chapel, the two bungalow residences, the 
guest hall, and other necessary rooms which now 
occupy the site. Preparations had, indeed, been 
made for the erection of the third house, but on 
Mr. Turner's removal to T'ai-yuan-fu this was 
deemed unnecessary. There is, however, ample 
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room for extension, and there should be here, 
in the near future, a well -organised school for 
boys and another for girls. The Christians of 
the city are also very anxious to have a medical 
mission. 

The sight that greeted us the morning after our 
arrival, when the sun shone from the clear sky 
upon the amphitheatre of hills gloriously white 
in their winter dress, was surpassingly beautiful. 
Little wonder that we spoke that day of those who 
had come " out of great tribulation and washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb," to the people who had braved the 
storm in order to assemble for worship. The 
snow hindered some of those who lived in distant 
villages from gathering with us, but in the after- 
noon even a few of these arrived in the hope 
that the meetings would not be quite over. 

The afternoon was spent in conference with the 
five evangelists who assist in the work in the 
various outstations, and most interesting were 
the stories they had to tell. Mr. Hoa, of Kuo- 
hsien, half of whose support is paid by the people 
on the spot, Mr. Wan, of Tai Chou, Mr. Ho, 
of Fan-Tzii, and Mr. Chang, of the bookshop 
in Hsin Chou, interested us greatly. The last 
named said that one of the reasons why the 
Church did not increase more rapidly was the 
general expectation that in' a little while the Chris- 
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tiari faith would triumph. So that if a man 
becomes an inquirer his friends gather round him 
and say, -' Do not be a fool ; if you join noSv 
you will suffer for it ; wait awhile ; soon every 
one will be joining, and then you can do it 
without fear." For the moment the very success 
of Christian missions is hindering the success. 
In the villages there is another difficulty, for 
there the Society which supports the heathen 
theati-e also affords protection for the village 
crops ; and when a Christian withdraws from one, 
he withdraws from the other, and so takes the 
hazard of his harvest being spoilt. Not infre- 
quently, the confession of the name of Christ; 
spells ruin to the village farmer ; yet, in spite 
of this, men are still found who are prepared to 
pay the price. 

The most interesting figure of the five was 
Chao, the evangelist, who originally came from 
Shantung. During the Boxer riots he rose to 
a height of heroism seldom equalled. If we were 
to be asked for a justification of missions in 
China, we would point to Chao — that ought to be 
sufficient. When on June 29, 1900, Mr. Dixon 
had to flee, this man insisted on accompanying 
him ; but with the spirit of Wishart of old, who 
turned Knox back,- saying, " One is enough for 
a sacrifice," Mr. Dixori absolutely forbade Chao 
to follow him. Even then the two would have 
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gone together if Mr. Dixon had not ridden away 
and left Chao by himself. He escaped to Shan- 
tung, and when the first rumour of the dreadful 
happenings in Shansi reached that province, and 
a messenger was needed to go and discover the 
truth, Chao volunteered to return to Shansi. He 
was known in many places through which he had 
to pass ; but disguised in various ways, hiding in 
all sorts of places, and making inquiries only 
from trusty individuals, he at length discovered 
that the story was but too true, that all the 
missionaries had perished. The account of those 
days would make a very fascinating narrative. 
Now here he is, an old man in failing health, 
one who has proved his devotion to Jesus Christ 
and to the heralds of Christ who have brought 
the doctrine to his country ; humble, gentle, 
consistent. Christlike. The Gospel that can do 
that for one Chinaman in a single generation: 
is worthy to be proclaimed throughout the whole 
Empire. 

The story of the Hsin Chou martyrdom, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. McCurrach, 
Mr. and Mrs. Underwood, Mr. Ennals, and Miss 
Renaut ended their missionary career on earth, 
is one of basest treachery on the paiit of the' 
Chinese officials. For some weeks the martyrs 
had hidden in caves in the hills, but, being 
promised a safe escort to the coast, they came 
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back to the city, where they were put in the 
common jail. After a fortnight, they were told 
their journey was to begin in the morning ; and 
before daybreak on August 9th, the carts came 
to the door, and the missionaries, noticing that 
fodder was provided for the journey, determined 
to start. Presently they came to the inner East 
gate of the city, and passed through ; the gate 
was then shut behind them, the outer gate not 
yet being opened. The Chinese, who are very 
afraid of spirits, and believe that they always 
move in a straight line, generally have two gates 
to their cities, one at right angles to the other*, 
so as to escape any disaster that the entrance 
of evil spirits might bring. 

In the quadrant between these two gates at 
Hsin Chou the missionaries were entrapped. It 
is said that torches burned on the city walls, 
where some of the military authorities were 
assembled, a special deputy having arrived from 
T'ai-yuan-fu the day before. The dawn struggled 
with the torchlight, and the dim glow was upon 
the faces of the doomed eight, when the hand 
of the leader on the top of the high wall was; 
raised, and the fatal word " Kill " was uttered. 
The martyrs were at once dragged from their carts 
and murdered, their naked bodies being . after- 
wards thrown out, dishonoured, some distance 
from the city. There they lay for some days. 
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until a minor official of the city had them wrapped 
in matting and buried just outside the city wall. 
Although he was not himself a Christian, for this 
deed of kindness he had to flee ; we could not,dis- 
cover what became of him, but may we not hope 
that he may accept Christ and that at the end it 
shall be said to hii^, " Inasmuch as ye did it to 
these. My brethren, ye did it unto Me " ? The spot 
where the sainted dead were buried is seen in the 
picture, Mr. Lower standing on one side and Mr. 
Smith on the other. Evang^elist Chao, who guided 
us to the place, is seen in the foreground . 

Another picture gives the outside of the East 
gate, and though it was very difficult to get a 
view of the quadrant inside the gate, owing to 
the acute angle and deep shadows, by dipping 
the camera we were successful in obtaining a 
view, also reproduced, of the exact spot of the 
martyrdoms, which, though it may not commend 
itself to expert photographers, is of peculiar 
interest to those who revere the memory and 
honour the names of these brave pioneers of the 
Cross. When peace was restored, the bodies 
were disinterred from their temporary burying- 
place and moved to the beautiful martyr ceme- 
tery outside the city walls, which is now in the 
keeping of the missionaries, who have also pur- 
chased an adjacent plot of ground for a Christian 
burying -place ; and here a monument is erected 
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to a prominent native Christian, one of the forty- 
four who gave their lives for Christ at the same 
time in this city. 

Standing beside these simple monuments of 
the devotion of our brethren, we renewed our 
own allegiance to the Lord for whom they died. 
It is to Him they would wish all the praise to 
be given. Afterwards, in the cemetery ait T'ai- 
yuari-fu, we felt impelled to raise our voices and 
sing over the honoured dead : — 

Crown Him, ye martyrs of our God, 

Who from His altar call ; 
Extol the stem of Jesse's rod, 

And crown Him Lord of all. 

Not all of the Christians, however, were so 
heroic, for in some cases it was made easy for 
them to renounce their faith. A wooden tablet 
was issued by the authorities, the acceptance of 
which safeguarded their lives. Before we con- 
demn those who accepted these tablets, it would 
be well to w'ait until we ourselves are tried. 
Sometimes, indeed, the friends or neighbours of 
the suspected person accepted the tablet on his 
behalf. It was hung up in the house, and pro- 
claimed to everybody, -' I belonged to the foreign 
Church, but now I have left it, and hereafter 
I will follow the customs of China." When, after 
peace was secured, the missionaries had to face 
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the problem of the Church membership, they very 
wisely insisted that all those who desired to pro- 
fess their Christian faith should join anew, and 
that those who received these renunciation tablets 
should sacrifice them. To the praise of the Chris- 
tians let it be said that, though even then they did 
not know whether persecution would break out 
afresh or no, with very few exceptions they 
brought these tablets to the missionaries, thus 
exposing themselves to the wrath of the heathen 
should new disturbances arise. A whole burnt 
oflferirig was then made, and one would like to 
have a picture of the scene as the repentant saints 
stood by while the compassionate missionaries 
made ari end of these tokens of their weakness 
and shanie. 

A fierce spirit still pervades the minds of many 
in: this city, and some are not loth to say that 
they would like to see the scenes of 1900 repro- 
duced ; but the missionaries with steadfast minds 
pursue their labours unafraid. Alas 1 sorrow has 
now befallen the little company in the death of 
Mrs. Lower, whose heart was filled with love to 
her Master and to the Chinese for her Master's 
sake. Little we thought, as we shared the hospi- 
tality of her home, that she would be the fir^t 
European to join the martyrs from Hsin Chou. 
Of two things we may be sure. They have not 
Uttered to her one word of regret for their early 
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crowning, nor has she any thought of reproaching 
the Lord who called her home. Perhaps she can 
still do something for Hsin Chou I Who can 
tell? 

Since our visit two ladies have arrived to con- 
tinue the work so well begun by Miss Renaut. 

After our two memorable days in this city we 
returned to T'ai-yuan-fu, passing on the way a 
good deal of trafific, which more than once got 
into a seemingly inextricable confusion in the 
narrow passes of the road. In order to prevent 
a block at one place, Mr. Fullerton was deputed 
to go forward and stop the carts where the road 
was wide. By standing in the centre of the 
road he was able successfully to accomplish this 
for some time ; but at length the carters grew 
restive. In this emergency he happened to find 
in his pocket two gingerbreads that had been 
thoughtfully provided for lunch, and he invited 
the carters to share them with him, taking a 
bite first himself. They became so interested 
in the process, and so thoroughly enjoyed the little 
morsels sparingly handed out to them, that their 
impatience died down, and fortunately our cara- 
van appeared before the gingerbreads were quite 
exhausted. It is so easy to interest the Chinese, 
and so difficult to do anything more I 

Back in T'ai-yuan-fu we met the missionaries 
day after day iri prayer and deliberation, and on 
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November 29th we bade our friends adieu. We 
went out through the South gate, which now, 
because of the proximity of the railway station, 
in spite of the spirits, and to the astonishment 
of the foreigners, has been made to open straight 
into the city, though there is one place in the 
wall near by where some evil influence is sup- 
posed to reside, and passers-by have worn a great 
hole there by the stones they have flung at it. 
They are as persistent in their stone -throwing as 
the modern Jews at the tomb of Absalom. 

We had an amusing illustration of the 
transition stage of things in China on the 
morning of our departure. As our train was 
advertised to leave in the early morning, we sent 
our luggage out overnight in charge of our 
Chinese servant, and soon after daybreak a large 
company gathered at the station to bid us fare- 
well. But what was our astonishment to find 
that the train had left I Ignoring the time-table, 
and anxious to start as soon as steam was up, 
the officials had sent off the train about an hour 
before the time. They calmly told us that when 
the train was ready they did not see anything 
to hinder it. We had to wait till the afternoon 
for the next one, and we were early on the scene. 
But when the appointed time arrived, something 
had gone wrong with the machinery, and this 
time the train started late, so there was a sort 
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of equipoise in the railway management of the 
day. 

Having been delayed a day longer than we 
intended, our time at Shou Yang, where we 
stopped that evening, was very limited. Yet it 
proved sufficient to allow us to walk along the 
top of the city wall in the snow, and to see 
some of the streets in the suburbs where the 
shopkeepers at the close of the day's work seemed 
all insistent, as we passed, in sweeping the dust 
from their verandahs. Mr. and Mrs. Harlow 
kindly entertained us in the beautiful house which 
Mr. and Mrs. Piggott had built, but were never 
destined to inhabit. For them and their dear 
boy the better place among the many mansions 
was already prepared, and though they were 
dragged jn chains from Shou Yang and mas- 
sacred before they reached their g'oal, the Lord's 
love was round about them all the time, and 
not least around their little son, whose angelic 
face is still a benediction to those who see the 
portrait that has been preserved of him. 

The premises at Shou Yang, kindly placed at 
the disposal of our mission by Dr. and Mrs. 
Edwards, are admirably adapted for the work. 
A bookshop on the street, a two-storied dwelling 
inside the gate, rooms in native style behind the 
house, and the house itself, make an ideal m;is- 
sionary location ; while the altitude of the city 
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Arctic Climate ns 

goes far to insure the health of the missionaries. 
Two other of our brethren are already desig- 
nated for Shou Yang, where, the best of the 
native Christians having perished, the work is 
peculiarly difficult. The adjacent city of P'ing- 
Ting-Chou, which is largely inhabited by miners, 
is easy of approach from this centre, and both 
places should be occupied in force at an early 
date. 

Very early the next morning we went forward. 
We shivered as we waited for the train, and 
when an hour or two later we attempted to eat 
our picnic breakfast, we found the loaf was 
frozen. We could not cut it, we had to smash 
it ; the butter was like a yellow rock ; the con- 
densed milk a most exquisite hard cream, and 
the small box of sardines, which we had reserved 
as a little delicacy, was a solid block. We held 
the tiny fishes by their tails, and scrunched them 
as if we were eating ice, as indeed we were. 

And so along the railway, with its picturesque 
ciittings and curves, we went, until the sun rose 
and the frozen pipes of the train yielded to its 
genial warmth and at last allowed the steam 
to heat the carriages and mitigate the arctic 
climate. 

At Shou Yang, as in Hsin Chou, the native 
Christians were as forward as the missionaries 
to witness for Christ. As we sped away from 
9 
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these sites so full of sorrowful memory, we praised 
God once again for the heroes of faith. Time 
would fail to tell of those who famished in the 
mountains, those who bowed to the executioner's 
sword, those who were sliced in* chaff-cutters, 
those who were burnt in the fires. Out of weak- 
ness they were made strong, and out of death' 
they entered into the fulness of life eternal. 



CHAPTER XII 

Untravelled Shansi 

A S in Shensi, so in Shansi, there is a great 
-^^ tract of country which is practically un- 
known to the outside world ; and here, as there, 
we are indebted to two missionaries of our 
Society — Dr. Edwards and Rev. T. E. Lower — 
for such knowledge of it as we possess. Some 
time before we visited the province they had 
made an exploratory journey through the un- 
travelled territory, which, to our satisfaction, made 
it unnecessary for us to go so far north. In 
this new district, as in the new Shensi country, 
we hope, ere long, to see Christian missionaries 
at work. 

Two days north of Hsin Chou is the city of 
Tai Chou, where already a beginning has been 
made, and disciples of Christ, ih spite of the 
great martyrdom, are to be found. Before 
arriving at the city another road branches off to 
the west which leads over the hills to Ning-wu-fu, 
which lies another day's journey farther on. Each 
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of these cities has, perhaps, a population of four 
thousand or five thousand families, and there are 
numerous villages round about them. 

Like the North Shensi road, this Shansi road 
rises higher and higher until in one place it 
is more than 6,000 feet above sea-level, and 
in wet weather it is impassable ; indeed, there 
are no cart roads in the whole of the area we 
are describing, only mule tracks, and some of 
these very narrow and dangerous. Often the 
way runs along the river-bed, or by the river- 
side ; now in a wide valley, now in a canyon with 
cliffs a thousand feet high on either side, now 
along the gorge of the Yellow River, where the 
path is only about eighteen inches wide. 

Four days still to the North-west, quite near 
the Great Wall of China, is Hoh-pao-ying, a 
place which does not seem to be marked on 
any map, although it is a thriving and important 
commercial centre. It is near the town of Ho- 
Kii-Hsien, which was years ago degraded in rank, 
its jurisdiction transferred to the other city, and 
as a consequence it is sometimes spoken of as the 
New Ho-Kii-Hsien. The proper name of the city 
means, " The camp enclosed by the river," as 
the Yellow River flows on three sides of it, leaving 
only the east open to the country. It has some fine 
houses and shops, while a considerable shipping 
trade of goods from Mongolia, and salt and soda 
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from Shen-Mu-Hsien, in the extreme north of 
Shensi, contributes to its prosperity. Here, then, 
is the most northerly objective for the work of our 
Society in China ; the money from the Arthing- 
ton Fund is in hand and is already devoted to 
this service ; this wide field only waits for men. 

South of Hoh-pao-ying lies Hsing Hsien, 
another important city with some three thousand 
families, and many villages around it. It seems 
to be jioted for its fairs, to which dealers in 
animals come many days' journey. Other cities 
were visited by the travellers, most of them 
prosperous, but some wretched and dilapidated, 
such as K'e-Lan-Chou, where it is said the gates 
are never shut because carts could go through 
them even if they were. 

The whole area under consideration, which 
comprises about 14,000 square miles, has no less 
than eleven walled towns. On the extreme North 
and South there have been occasional visits from 
missionaries, but in many places foreigners had 
never been seen before. Dr. Edwards and Mr. 
Lower speak of the people as being very inquisi- 
tive ; and, as an instance, tell how on their Sunday 
at Wu Tsai they were besieged by the people 
in their inn, and followed in the streets, until, 
reaching an open space, they stood on a kerb- 
stone above the level of the street, preaching and 
distributing literature. All through the district, 
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into which the Roman Catholics have not yet 
deeply penetrated, a ready sale was found for 
books. At one village the people hesitated to 
buy, until a boy who had made up his mind to 
possess one ran home and returned with the 
seven " cash " necessary for the purchase. Then 
other boys wanted books too, and the older people 
also began to buy. In another place a man 
bought a copy of " The Acts of the Apostles " ; 
but in a little while he returned, quietly put the 
book down, and walked away without even asking 
for his money back again. It was discovered 
afterwards that his wife had made him remove 
the book lest the house should be burned down 
by such foreign sorcery. 

An old man, the officer for education at Wu 
Tsai, quite startled the missionary visitors by his 
eager questions. "Who is Christ?" he asked, 
and surely it is time that that question should 
be asked and answered all over this region. 

All the signs make it certain that we must 
now take the Gospel of Christ to these people ; 
and from the apex of Shensi let the sluggish 
Yellow River as it flows South hear the Glad News 
on both its banks, until it makes its great bend 
to the East hard by our present stations clustering 
around Gospel Village, flowing on to our Shan- 
tung Station at Pei Chen, lying in its very bed, and 
by its many mouths utters the Message to the sea. 



CHAPTER XIII 

From Shansi to Shantung 

/^UR missions in China are in three provinces. 
^^ In 1859 the work began in Shantung, in 
1877 in Shansi, and in 1892 in Shensi. We 
visited the provinces in inverse order, and having 
completed our survey of Shensi and Shansi, the 
question arose : How were we to proceed to 
Shantung? Ih any case, we needed to pass 
through Peking and Tientsin, but from the latter 
point ,two ways were possible ; overland to our 
most Northerly station in Shantung, or by sea 
to the German port of Ching Tao, whence the 
railway would lead us into the heart of the 
province. We decided to take the latter route. 
The journey from T'ai-yuan-fu to Peking, 
which used to occupy nearly a fortnight, can 
now be accomplished in a single day. As a 
matter of fact, it took us a day and a half. 
We started for Shou Yang, whence the next day 
thirteen hours of interesting travel brought us 
to Peking. 
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At Hwai-Iu, a city famous for its carpets, Mr. 
Green, of the China Inland Mission, greeted us, 
bringing a kindly message from his co-worker. 
Miss Gregg. It will be remembered that both 
these missionaries, after great hardships, escaped 
at the time of the Boxer rising. Our next ex- 
perience was the changing from the narrow gauge 
railway running East and West to the Northern 
railway which connects Hankow with Peking ; 
and here, as on other railways in China, the 
traveller has to do the best he can with his 
lug'gage, the railway company accepting no re- 
sponsibility — either before or after the journey. 

The Belgian official at the junction demanded 
our baggage ticket ; and, as we did not possess 
such a thing, he ordered some of the Chinese 
attendants to put our luggage on the weighing 
scale. The scale was a considerable distance 
down the line and on the other side of it ; but, 
with literal obedience, the men shouldered our 
boxes and put them on the scale. They had 
not been told to weigh them, so they simply 
left them there, and we engaged other Chinese 
to take them off again ajid carry them to the other 
train, which, happily, was somewhat late in 
arriving. A scramble at the end, and we managed 
to get ourselves and our luggage into place before 
the train started across the plain of Chi-li. 

At the great city of Pao T'ing-fu, a place 
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where there was a great massacre of missionaries 
during the Boxer riots, we were very much 
amused whilst we waited by a showman just 
outside the station, who had on his back two 
marionette figures, which he very skilfully mani- 
pulated as boxers. His own legs were the legs 
of one, and along his arm he let down sham 
legs for the other. These two figures belaboured 
each other, and occasionally tripped each other 
up, until presently the man raised his smiling 
face, and behold, there was only one person. 
The Chinese, who had no doubt seen the per- 
formance many , times before, seemed just as 
amused as old men in England are with a Punch 
and Judy show, and when a few coins were thrown 
to the artist he very readily repeated his 
performance. 

Although the Chinese are a stolid people, they 
have their own idea of games. It is amusing 
to see young fellows play shuttle -cock : their 
feet are the battledores, and very skilfully they 
catch the shuttle -cock on the side of their feet 
and toss it from one to the other. " Diabolo," 
too, has been known in China for centuries, and 
in several colleges we saw the avidity with which 
the students took to football. But in maturer 
years kite -flying seems to be the favourite amuse- 
ment. It is a very interesting thing, too, to see 
a Chinaman taking his bird out for a walk, carry- 
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ing it gently into the country, and there setting 
it on the top of a rriound or on a wall, and 
regarding it 'with the utmost fondness. Many 
times in passing through the country towns we 
were also interested to see a man carrying the 
baby of the family, which, stark naked, would 
be thrust next his flesh inside his own garment. 

At dusk on the Saturday evening we found 
ourselves in Peking, welcomed by our honoured 
and veteran missionary. Dr. Timothy Richard, 
who had kindly come North to guide us during 
our stay in the capital city. On Sunday morning 
we attended the parade service in the Legation 
chapel, the » scene, during the memorable siege 
of Peking, of the ladies' vigil ; some of these we 
afterwards met. The only monument that the 
British have put up in memory of that time is 
a slender marble obelisk, with the date upon it, 
a significant exhibition of British reticence, erring, 
perhaps, on the side of modesty, a thing which 
cannot be said of the heavy archway which the 
Germans have erected to the memory of Baron 
von Ketteler on the place where he fell. But 
there is still left a bit of the old Legation wall, 
riddled with bullets, upon which somebody has 
inscribed the words, " Lest we forget." 

From the parade service we went to the great 
gathering at the Methodist Episcopal Church, a 
simple and spacious building, where there was 
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a large congregation, consisting chiefly of young 
people from their schools. There were, however, 
many grown-up people. The singing of the old- 
fa.shioned Methodist tunes was led by a young 
lady at the organ, and by three cornets blown 
by three young Chinamen. After the service 
five probationers were received, each of whom 
had to say whether he believed in Christ, whether 
he was prepared to live a good life, and whether 
he would attend the means of grace. 

In the early evening we attended the united 
gathering of English and American residents in 
the Bible School of the American Board, where 
we were privileged to conduct the service. 

Our two or three days in the great capital were 
so full of engagements that we had but little time 
for sight -seeing. The only places we visited, in 
fact, were the Temple of Heaven, the Llama 
Temple, and the Chinese Museum, which has 
recently been established in the city. 

It is difiScult to say whether the scarped rock, 
inside the Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem, over 
which the altar of burnt offering was built in 
the Jewish Temple, or the Altar of Heaven, on 
the spot where the Chinese Emperor, like 
Melchizedek of old, both king and priest of his 
people, has twice a year, for many centuries, 
prayed to the God of Heaven, is the more im- 
pressive. Both are startling in their simplicity. 
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The Temple and Altar of Heaven are in a 
great enclosure, approached past many pavilions. 
The great pagoda of the temple, apparently in 
three stories, but actually in one, ninety-nine feet 
high, first claimed our attention, the wonderful 
blue tiles appealing strongly to our sense of 
colour. The Altar of Heaven, approached there- 
from by a long raised pathway, paved with marble, 
is a circular erection on a great square platform. 
At the side there are eight receptacles, in which, 
we believe, inscribed offerings on silk are burnt. 
At one corner is the altar of burnt offering, the 
ascent to which on three sides is by nine steps, 
nine being the sacred number in China. There 
are no steps on the north side. Here one of 
nine bullocks is burnt on the occasion when the 
Emperor worships, the rest being killed and eaten 
by his retinue. In the marble pavement there are 
sockets where, in the event of snowy weather, 
posts for an awning can be reared along the 
way by which the Emperor approaches. 

The Altar of Heaven itself is, as we have said, 
a circular erection, and is approached by three 
series of nine steps. The Emperor ascends two 
of these series, not counting himself worthy to 
go further, and there he kneels and prays for his 
people. Little wonder that the late Dr. Legge, 
when he first saw this sign of some earlier and 
purer worship in China than that which now 
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prevails, removed his shoes for very reverence. 
He felt he was on holy ground. No trace of 
superstition is here, nor sign of idolatry. On 
the top of the altar there are but five marble 
pedestals, the largest for incense, two slightly 
smaller for light, and two smaller still for 
flowers . 

The men who showed us the place are 
usually present when the Emperor worships. As 
we walked away on the western side, we found 
the pavement in ruins. "Are you not afraid 
of the Emperor's anger," we asked, " should he 
discover how badly things are kept here?" 
" Oh," came the quick reply, " the Emperor 
never comes this way." They evidently make 
a sharp distinction between things sacred and 
things secular. 

But enough about the city itself. Our time 
was chiefly occupied with ofificial visits and inter- 
views with the missionaries. We made an early 
call on the British Minister, Sir John Jordan, 
and he did us the honour of inviting us the next 
day to lunch at the Legation, when Lady Jordan 
was good enough to place us at our ease by 
recalling the fact that years ago she had heard 
Mr. FuUerton preach in Belfast, so that we were 
not entire strangers. Through the influence of 
the British Minister and of Dr. Timothy Richard 
we were afterwards received at the Wai Wu Pu, 
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the Chinese Foreign Office. Yuan Shi K'ai, 
whom we had hoped to meet, was unfortunately 
called away at the moment by the Dowager 
Empress ; but his Excellency Lien Fang, who 
had spent some years in Paris, and had been 
twice round the world, received us, supported 
by a junior member of the Board. 

A variety of fruits and cakes were on the 
table, and champagne and cigars were offered 
to us, from partaking of which we excused our- 
selves. In the course of a somewhat lengthy 
interview, we had the opportunity of stating the 
objects and recounting the history of our Mis- 
sionary Society, and were emboldened to explain 
the doctrine which the missionaries have come 
to preach. His Excellency assured us that the 
Foreign Office was familiar with our work, and 
perfectly understood its good intentions, and that 
he himself had known of bad men who had been 
made good through the labours of the mis- 
sionaries ; but, as for the doctrine, he is like 
other notabilities whom we tried to impress with 
its value : he waved it away by saying, " We 
are all trying to make men better." 

We visited the fine hospital of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Mission, and the still finer Lock- 
hart Memorial Hospital of the London Missionary 
Society, where Dr. Cochrane, who recalled 
our previous meeting in Greenock, is the 
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inspiring spirit of the Union Medical Col- 
lege, the only foreign college that has the 
right to grant medical degrees in China, this 
being the distinguishing mark of the royal 
favour which Dr. Cochrane has gained by his 
attendance on some of the friends of the Dowager 
Empress. We also saw something of the general 
work of the London Missionary Society, and of 
the Presbyterian Mission, with its Union Theo- 
logical College, under the charge of Dr. Fenn ; 
with the tower of the church, half wrecked by the 
Boxers, still standing in the quadrangle, a gaunt 
memorial of past suffering ; and one evening 
we had several of the missionaries as our guests, 
and learnt much of the progress of the work in 
the city. 

On another evening the missionaries offered 
us a reception at the house of Dr. Ament, and 
we had first the privilege of meeting one of the 
oldest Chinese missionaries. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 
and afterwards heard him and others speak on 
their early experiences of missionary work. He 
is a great Chinese scholar, and was that day 
eloquent upon a point of literary criticism which 
had occurred to him in his studies. In the 
Chinese classics there is a character, Nii-wa, in 
whose time it is said that a quarter of the heavens 
fell, and Nii-wa mended it with precious stones 
of many cblours. " To patch the sky with 
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precious stones " has hence become the Chinese 
expression for anything fabulous. " But," said 
the enthusiastic old missionary, " Nu-wa is 
evidently Noah, the falling of the heavens is the 
Flood, ^nd the precious stones mean the rain- 
bow." The interpretation seemed to us not only 
interesting, but quite probable. 

On the final evening of our stay in Peking 
we had the honour of entertaining his Excellency 
Ting, Neotai or Judge of Shansi. He came with 
four members of his suite, and was exceedingly 
friendly. We had to discuss with him some 
threatened disturbances in T'ai-yuan-fu, in which 
it was possible that the lives of the missionaries 
would be endangered ; but he assured us of their 
safety. The next morning, when we left the city, 
he came to see us off at the railway station. 
Of course, we owed this attention, and other 
honours of the city, to Dr. Richard's presence. 
We were blessed for Jonathan's sake. 

Some distance from Peking is the Union Arts 
College at Tung Chou. Here we spent a day, 
seeing something of the great work which is 
carried on by Dr. Sheffield and his helpers. We 
cannot soon forget one of the classes we visited, 
where we found Mrs. Sheffield lecturing on 
geology, her subject being the Devonian Period. 
It was a sign of the new time to see a lady in 
such a position treated with such perfect respect. 
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We also had the opportunity of addressing the 
hundreds of students who are here imbibing 
Western learning, and were much interested in 
the story of Dr. ShefiSeld's own life and suffer- 
ings. On one occasion he was set on by two 
men who had a grudge against him, and fear- 
fully hacked by their knives. Happily, he re- 
covered, and his assailants were sent to prison, 
where one man died, and the other was kept 
in prison for some years until Dr. Sheffield him- 
self appealed for his release. He thereupon sent 
a scroll to his benefactor, inscribed with the 
words, " Able to feel, able to be compassionate," 
a testimonial of which the veteran missionary is 
justly proud. 

Our day at Tung Chou was a memorable one. 
The picturesque sight of a band of students 
skating on a pond near the railway station lingers 
with us even while we write. To see Chinese 
youths so full of exhilaration gave a new idea 
of the possibilities of the future. 

When we reached Tientsin we were welcomed 
by old friends. Dr. Lavington Hart, of the 
London Missionary Society, and Mr. Frederick 
Brown, of the Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
That same evening the former gave us a 
great reception in the Anglo -Chinese College, 
over which he presides with such marvellous 
success, and for the next evening the latter 
10 
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had prepared a greeting for us in his house, 
when we had the opportunity of meeting all the 
missionaries of the district. 

The days at Tientsin were very fully occupied. 
We conducted the services at the Anglo -Chinese 
College, at the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
at the Union Church ; we visited Mr. Cantling, 
of the Methodist Mission, who, a few years ago, 
was the President of his Conference in England ; 
we stood with reverence in the cemetery beside 
the graves of Dr. Gilmour, Kenneth Mackenzie, 
and Fred Roberts ; we saw the worship of the 
ifox-god on the top of the drum tower ; the 
procession of the newly-appointed Viceroy ; the 
marks of the siege of 1900, and other interesting 
features ,oi the city ; we were very interested in 
the new church being erected by Mr. Bryson, 
and in the general work of the London Missionary 
Society, including the hospital under the charge 
of Dr. Kirkwood. With pathetic satisfaction Mr. 
FuUerton saw the house erected in memory of 
Mrs. Lance, and remembered the days when he 
was her guest in Birmingham. 

On Monday, December 9th, amidst a blizzard 
of sand, we left Tientsin by train for Tong Chu, 
from whence a tug -boat, which grounded several 
times in the shallow waters of the Pei Ho, took 
us beyond the Taku forts to our steamer, Gover- 
nour Jaeschke. The next day we touched at 
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Chefu, but we looked in vain for the site of our 
first mission in China ; it has evidently been 
cleared away to make room for new buildings. 
We visited Dr. Corbett's Museum, one of the 
earliest institutions of the kind in China, and met 
Mr. Cornwall, an American missionary ; but, to 
our regret, we had no time to visit the great 
schools of the China Inland Mission, which do 
so much to make life durable for the missionaries 
of all societies in China ; nor could we carry 
out our intention of visiting the widow of the late 
Dr. Nevius, as we had hoped to do. 

When we reached the great German port of 
Ching Tao, Dr. Richard bade us good-bye, pro- 
ceeding south by the steamer ; while we, having 
scarcely had time to admire the great settlement, 
with wide streets and large houses, which is being 
established here by the Germans, went on by 
train to Wei Hsien the following morning. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Shantung Christian 
University 

AMONG the many things which occupy the 
time and attention of China missionaries in 
the practical management of their work, there is 
nothing which claims more thought than educa- 
tion. Whether they will or no, the necessity 
of conducting missionary schools is thrust upon 
all societies working for the evangelisation of 
China. 

Some of the missions, notably the American 
missions, are doing magnificently, and in the 
course of our journeys we were delighted to have 
the opportunity of visiting such institutions as 
the St. John's College and Boone College of the 
American Episcopal Church in Shanghai and 
Wuchang, the Methodist University in Peking, 
and others. Colleges of this kind are crowded 
with non -Christian students, eager to get the bene- 
fits of the excellent education to be obtained under 
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the Christian missionary professors, and ready 
to pay good fees as resident students under the 
discipline and in the Christian atmosphere of the 
institution. The absence of the caste difficulty, 
which is so great an obstacle to this kind of 
work in India, gives the missionary colleges of 
China an enormous advantage. It is most re- 
markable to see large numbers of non -Christian 
students paying 200 Mexican dollars, or £20 a 
year, to live in a Christian college. 

The Baptist Missionary Society has done a good 
work in all the fields it has occupied in estab- 
lishing elementary schools open to Christian and 
non -Christian children, and in developing the re- 
sources of the native Christian community by 
secondary boarding schools for both boys and 
girls. Where we have the most converts, there 
we have the best schools ; and in the Province 
of Shantung, where we have our largest number 
of churches, with a membership of between four 
and five thousand, we have our most highly 
organised educational work. 

The work area of our Shantung mission is 
divided into four sections, in each of which is 
a secondary high school for boys, as well as 
numerous elementary day schools ; and from the 
high schools eligible pupils are able to proceed 
to one or other of the colleges which form the 
interdenominational union of missionary colleges 
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known as the Shantung Christian University. 
We spent some of our busiest and happiest days 
in China inspecting and discussing the manage- 
ment of these institutions. 

Shantung is a great country with a population 
as large as England and Wales, and there are, 
happily for Shantung, several evangelical missions 
within its borders. Contiguous to the great field 
we occupy is the sphere of the American Presby- 
terian Mission ; and the brotherly and helpful 
relations existing between the two missions most 
naturally led to the forming of plans whereby, 
as far as possible, all waste of energy might 
be avoided, and that efificiency which only 
combination affords might be secured. 

The Presbyterians have a finely equipped 
station at Weihsien — a city of 150,000 inhabi- 
tants, on the railway from Chingtao to Chi -nan -fu, 
and a short journey from Ch'ing-chu-fu. Their 
school and college premises, with ample hostels 
and recreation grounds, mission houses, hospital 
and church buildings, make quite a large Chris- 
tian colony ; and the view from the top of the 
college tower is very impressive. The property 
belongs to the American Presbyterian Mission ; 
but instead of their undertaking all the teaching 
of arts and science, theology and medicine for 
their own Chinese Christian youths alone, their 
college has been opened to students of the Bap- 
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tist Mission, and the Baptist Missionary Society 
is able to avail itself of their excellent plant by 
sending two of its missionaries and a band of 
seventy or eighty lads to the institution, which 
is constituted the arts and science college of 
the University. 

We were greatly pleased with our brief stay 
at Weihsien ; the courtesy and hospitality of our 
Presbyterian brethren, especially those of the 
college faculty, Dr. Bergin and Dr. Luce, being 
of the most generous description. 

The Baptist Missionary Society is well repre- 
sented at Weihsien in our two professors — E. W. 
Burt, M.A., and H. G. Whitcher, B.Sc. There 
has been great benefit in the union in many direc- 
tions, and the happiest relations obtain. One of 
the most charming stories of foreign missionary 
progress in Christian union is that told by Mr. 
Burt of his first baptismal service at Weihsien, 
when, after a time of revival, he led out for 
baptism in the stream outside the Presbyterian 
Mission compound a band of fifty young students, 
and there, in the presence and with the glad 
approval of all his Presbyterian brethren, im- 
mersed these young disciples on the profession of 
their faith in the Saviour, while the Presbyterian 
students sang a hymn on the river bank. Quite 
lately there has been another visitation of grace 
in the college, and as a result scores of the 
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students have pledged themselves to devote their 
lives to the ministry of the Gospel. 

Mr. Whitcher, who had the great benefit of 
a thorough training in pedagogy before going to 
China, has already rendered great service to the 
institution, not only as a science teacher, but 
in the general discipline and in the departments 
of drill and music. The greatest precision in 
physical drill we saw in China was on the 
Weihsien compound, and most notably the best 
singing we heard in China was from Mr. Whit- 
cher's male choir of students at Weihsien, who 
sang for us a number of part-songs really well. 

To look upon that body of stalwart Chinese 
students on the drill -ground, two hundred strong 
(the numbers have since been increased), and to 
reflect on the possibilities of their education as 
Christian men — whether for business or profes- 
sional life, or for specific missionary service as 
teachers or preachers — was to experience a great 
thrill of hope and gladness. We have lately 
heard that the Church of England missionaries 
in Shantung, through their head. Bishop Iliff, 
have decided to join with the Presb3rterians and 
ourselves in Weihsien by sending students and 
a missionary tutor to the college. 

The other colleges that go to complete the 
union and make up the University are the Theo- 
logical and Normal College at Ch'ing-chu-fu and 
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the Medical College at Chinanfu. These are in 
Baptist Missionary Society premises — at least, the 
first already is, and the buildings for the second 
are now being erected. 

Of very different style of architecture, but of 
its kind quite as impressive as that of its sister 
college, is the Gotch -Robinson College at Ch'ing- 
chu-fu. There is a quiet dignity and cloistral 
repose about its quadrangles, and just enough 
recognition of Chinese ideas in the appearance 
of its buildings to strike the visitor as appro- 
priate to the seat of a Chinese Christian College 
for pastors and evangelists. 

In this institution, founded as a memorial to 
the late Dr. Gotch and Mr. Elisha Robinson, of 
Bristol, and now considerably enlarged and im- 
proved, there are gathered from the Baptist and 
Presbyterian Missions about a hundred and twenty 
young men for training as mission teachers and 
preachers. Our beloved missionary, J. Percy 
Bruce, M.A., is the Principal, and Dr. W. M. 
Hayes, his American colleague, and several 
Chinese tutors, ably support him. That a Union 
Theological College can be successfully and 
happily maintained on Baptist premises, and with 
mutual respect and good feeling, is a genuine 
proof of the reality of the desire for Christian 
union on the mission field. 

The training of Chinese medical students in 
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connection with the two missions has been going 
on for some years without establishing a college, 
united classes of eligible young Christian men 
having been gathered at the mission hospitals 
to study with our doctors . We were much pleased 
with what we saw of these classes at Ching- 
chu-fu, and at Chou-p'ing under our esteemed 
brethren, Dr. Russell Watson and Dr. Thomas 
Patterson. But the claims of an ordinary station 
hospital and dispensary, with the innumerable 
demands upon the medical missionary's time, are 
altogether too exacting to permit of adequate 
attention being given to the training of students 
unless there were a large increase of staff ; and 
therefore it was decided to establish a Union 
Medical School in the capital city, Chinanfu, 
where, with a united staff, the work would be 
practicable. The buildings — for the cost of which 
we owe our thanks to the Arthington Trust — are 
now being erected ; and Drs. Neal and Johnson, 
of the Presbyterian Mission, and Baron von Wer- 
thern, M.D., of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
are already on the spot to take over the classes 
just referred to, and to organise what we believe 
will be a well -equipped medical school for 
Shantung. There is great hope that other 
missions also will become partners in this branch 
of the University. 

There is surely no need to point out the mis- 
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sionary value of this kind of educational work. 
To be able not only to introduce the light of 
truth into the darkness of a heathen land, but 
to train up a band of converted men as teachers 
and preachers of the Gospel, and to equip others 
as Christian surgeons and physicians, is to pre- 
pare the way for unlimited progress in future 
days. We are not deterred by the fear that 
some of these Chinese converts may seek through 
their education to attain to positions of wealth 
and influence apart from mission service. China 
needs Christian men in these positions, and it 
will be no credit to Christianity if in the next 
generation the high places in the nation are not 
held by the members of our churches. 

But the Chinese Christians have given ample 
proof of their devotion and loyalty, and their 
willingness to forego worldly gains for the service 
of Christ. We saw and heard from their own 
missionaries of a number of native mission 
workers who had refused tempting offers of high 
salaries in secular callings in order that they 
might maintain their humble place of mission 
service. One man at Peking, receiving sixteen 
dollars a month, was offered 200 dollars by those 
who knew the value of his training and charac- 
ter, but he refused this offer. And yet more' 
touching proof of the fidelity of Chinese pastors 
and evangelists was given in many a mission 
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station in 1900, when life itself was sacrificed 
for the sake of Christ. 

We came from the visitation of our Shantung 
colleges more than ever convinced that no work 
of greater missionary value can be maintained in 
China than this, provided it is carried on — as 
we rejoice to know our brethren are carrying 
it on — with true spiritual fervour and singleness 
of aim. 



CHAPTER XV 

The Cradle of Our Mission 

WHEN our mission in China removed from 
its first tentative base at Chefu, the city 
of Ch'ing-chu-fu was chosen as the centre of 
the work which has since then branched out in 
so many directions. Here Timothy Richard, 
Alfred G. Jones, and others, with rare enthusiasm 
and initiative, for years lived and laboured, when 
the city was a more flourishing place than it is 
to-day, though signs are not wanting that the 
advent of the railway will restore, and more than 
restore, its former importance. As everywhere 
in China, the railway station is necessarily out- 
side the city walls. In Ch'ing-chu-fu it is a 
considerable distance away ; but for us the dusty 
walk was full of interest as we held eager con- 
verse with the brethren who escorted us, or made 
hasty observation of the people we met along 
the way. 

In all directions the fields were pimpled with 
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graves, and we can quite understand the miscon- 
ception of a missionary's wife who, after being 
in the country a little while, said to her husband 
that she could not understand why these people 
did jnot take in the hay that had been in hay- 
cocks ever since her arrival. At a distance, that 
is quite the appearance of the mounds that mark 
the resting-places of successive generations, and 
prevent the proper cultivation of so great a part 
of the country. 

Wheelbarrows — the favourite means of locomo- 
tion in Shantung — were in evidence everywhere. 
Every wheelbarrow has its own particular screech, 
and the barrow -man will on no account try to 
silence the excruciating music ; indeed, he de- 
lights in it. In Ching-tao, the port, the Germans 
insist pn the barrows having iron axles, so as 
to ensure noiseless running ; but in hushing its 
distinctive note, they take away the man's pride 
in his barrow, reducing all to a dull and voiceless 
uniformity. The Chinese seem to love these shrill 
sounds. One night we remarked that the wind 
seemed to be rising ; and on drawing the attention 
of the missionaries to it, we discovered that it was 
only the homing of the pigeons. The whistles 
which the owners attach to their tails cause a 
vibrant moaning like the presage of a storm. 

On the single wheel almost incredible loads 
can be carried. We are afraid to say, how many 
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persons we have seen percHed on one barrow. 
Generally two barrow-men are needed — one to 
push and one to pull — sometimes a mule is yoked 
in the front, and, when the wind is favourable, 
a sail is occasionally hoisted to help the barrow 
along. Outside one of the inns on our journey 
there were two of these conveyances piled up 
with pottery. When we attempted to take a photo- 
graph the men rushed to make sure of their 
money, evidently thinking that the foreigner was, 
by some magic, going to possess himself of it ; 
but the picture was taken before the last man had 
quite removed his " cash " ; he breathed freely 
when nothing untoward had happened. 

But we must not let barrows take us away 
from ,Ch'ing-chu-fu. Crossing the fine bridge 
which spans the river outside the walls, we pass 
over the pavement of great stones burnished by 
the shuffling feet of many generations, and 
reach the missionary homes. 

Quite in the centre of the city is situated the 
hospital where Dr. and Mrs. Russell Watson have 
for so many years patiently ministered to the 
sick folk who have come from great distances 
to be healed. If we had not seen similar 
hospitals in other places, we would have wondered 
that anything worthy could be done in premises 
so ill-suited to their purpose., Not a minute too 
soon has the new hospital been projected in a 
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more open district. It is a feature of all Chinese 
cities that within the city are great stretches of 
unoccupied ground ; and, while we write, the new 
hospital is being erected on one of these spaces, 
the doctor's house, which existed only on paper 
when we were there, being already inhabited. 

Ten minutes along the main road brings us 
to the Gotch -Robinson College. Here Mr. 
Whitewright first tried his experimental museum, 
and here the educational work already described 
is vigorously pursued. The church building, 
which is presently to become the students' 
Assembly Hall, is at one side ; a bookshop 
fronts the street, and in the near future a larger 
church building and further dormitory accom- 
modation for the students are to be provided. 
Trees, with artistic instinct, have been planted 
in the courts of the college, and the peace under 
their shadow is in marked contrast to the babble- 
ment without. Two missionary houses lie beyond. 
The school for boys which adjoins one of the 
houses is full of activity ; the maps frescoed on 
the walls are an abiding feature of interest, and 
the tablet in honour of Mr. Whitewright keeps 
green the memory of his work here in past years, 
a work which in more recent times has been 
signally successful under the devoted care of Mr. 
and Mrs. Couling. 

Ten minutes still farther we come to the 
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buildings for the women's work, a row of un- 
pretentious rooms for the lady missionaries, and 
modest school premises surrounding two courts. 
When we paid our official visit the school was 
en fetef the elder girls on an improvised gallery, 
and the little people below. It was quite easy 
to see that the ladies had won the affection of 
the girls ; and it requires little imagination to 
understand the great change that must pass over 
Chinese homes by the Christian education of the 
future wives and mothers of the people. 

Still farther on, almost at the limits of the 
city, in full view of the hills that lie beyond, is 
the modest house which Mr. Jones built for him- 
self, and which was at the moment the home of 
Mr, and Mrs. Percy Bruce, This is in some 
sort the memorial in the city of the consecrated 
man whose name will ever be fragrant amongst 
the missionaries in Shantung. After the land- 
slip in the hills, by which he was overwhelmed, 
a handsome stone, recording his service and 
virtues, was erected by the people over his grave ; 
but his true monument is in the hearts of the 
hundreds who through his ministry were led to 
the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

In the lane outside this house we were brought 

in contact with the curious custom of using the 

public thoroughfare for the spinning of silk. The 

lane was transformed for the time being into 
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something like a miniature " rope walk," and as 
we passed to and fro we constantly had to dodge 
the almost invisible yellow strands which were 
being prepared in this primitive way for the 
weaving of the fabric famous all over the world 
as Shantung silk. 

Our first days in Ch'ing-chu-fu were devoted 
to conference with the directors of the Shantung 
Christian University ; and the union which has 
happily been effected in higher education between 
the American Presbyterians and our own Society 
was cemented and established by these confer- 
ences. Most of the other days were given to a 
thorough review of the work of our own Society. 
Day after day we met the missionaries and de- 
bated every phase of the great Christian enter- 
prise in "which they are engaged — the guidance 
of the pastors and evangelists, the oversight of 
the churches, the staffing and superintendence of 
the schools, the care of the poor and needy, and 
last, but chiefest of all, the preaching of the 
glad Evangel to those who have never heard it. 

So greatly is our mission under -staffed that 
of necessity the greatest of all works has been 
in danger of being neglected. When the other 
clamant calls have been met, time and strength 
have both been exhausted ; and in the hope of 
doing it another day the missionary itineration 
has been ag'ain and again postponed. This was 
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a jreal burden on the hearts of our brethren, a 
burden too great to be borne ; and we shall never 
forget when it had been voiced at one of our con- 
ferences, voiced not only by the evangelistic mis- 
sionaries, but by the educational missionaries — 
if an invidious and artificial distinction may for 
the moment be permitted — how we felt that there 
was no other refuge than in prayer. The con- 
ference Iwas suspended, we got on our knees, 
and ^s the supplications ascended pleading that 
God would, even while we prayed, 'touch the 
hearts /of people at home — men in the colleges, 
young pastors of the churches, and others who 
could devote themselves to this work — we felt 
before we rose that we had come to " close 
grips " ; and a deep assurance was given to us 
that our prayers were heard — an assurance that 
has been justified since our return to England, 
and is, we believe, to be still further honoured 
in the coming days. 

On the Sunday morning we spent in the city 
we had the joy of addressing what was perhaps 
the largest Christian congregation to which we 
spoke in China, a congregation which quite filled 
the church ; the men, as is customary with 
Chinese congregations, being three times as 
numerous as the women. In the same place we 
were permitted the next morning to speak to 
the students, and on the following day to the 
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leaders of all the churches in the district who 
had been gathered together to meet us. On 
Sunday afternoon we consulted with the pastors 
of the churches, and on Sunday evening, in Dr. 
Hayes* drawing-room, there was a memorable 
service at which all the American and English 
visitors were present. There were still other 
opportunities of fellowship with our brethren ; 
one evening we had a Communion Service in 
Dr. Watson's house, on another we all met in 
a social way in the home of Mr. Bruce. 

At the Boxer time our missionaries here lost 
everything. In one of the missionary houses 
there is a recovered sugar basin which was stolen 
at that time, and evidently used as an incense 
bowl in some temple ; but it has now found jts 
way back to its original owner. They tell a 
story, too, that when another missionary house 
was looted, the rabble, having taken all that struck 
their fancy, threw a bottle over the wall into the 
ground of a friendly neighbour, who, thinking 
to preserve its contents for the missionary against 
the time of his return, emptied the cracked bottle 
into his pouch. His good intentions received a 
poor recompense — he found himself on fire ; 
smoke poured from his clothing, and when he 
managed to fjing away the foreign stuff his hands 
smoked too. He rubbed them down his side-^ 
there was more smoke, and for months his burned 
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hands were in bandages. The bottle contained 
phosphorus! That man now thinks it a more 
dangerous thing to befriend the missionaries than 
to defraud them. 

A scene lingers in our memory which seems 
typical of all missionary service. One day we 
were crossing a vacant space in this city with 
one of our brethren, when, at the farther verge 
there stood, perched on the raised ground, a 
little boy in padded dress, who was crying 
bitterly because he could not get down to the 
street. The missionary took the dirty little 
fellow in his arms, lifted him down, set his feet 
on the road, and sent him away smiling. Our 
first thought was, how like an English boy was 
that Chinese lad I our next, how like his Master 
that servant of the meek and lowly Jesus I But 
to-day it comes to us as a parable of the greater 
need of the children of China, and as an assurance 
that the messengers of Christ shall yet be able 
to dry their tears. 

With great reluctance we tore ourselves from 
our friends in this city, after eight days' experi- 
ence of their hospitality and observation of their 
work. Ch'ing-chu-fu is a place of sacred 
memories, a centre of great opportunity, and 
the workers are worthy. The pastors, evangelists, 
and teachers who are being trained here will be 
the leaders of the future, and when we remember 
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that of the three thousand villages in this district 
only three hundred and twenty have yet been 
reached by the Gospel, we see how great a work 
awaits these native helpers and their missionary 
leaders . 

We are glad that the stafif has already been 
reinforced, and that the evangelistic work is to 
be prosecuted with increasing vigour. It is well 
■ to conserve the gains of the past in our church 
Organisations, and to prepare for the triumphs 
of the future by our educational machinery ; 
but nothing can absolve us from the privilege 
and duty of taking the Gospel now to the people 
who in their thronging millions are walking in 
the shadows of the night. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A Unique Missionary Enterprise 

^ HI-NAN-FU, the capital of Shantung, one of 
^-^ the most important centres ;of our missionary 
operations, must not be confounded with Si-an- 
fu, the capital of Sherisi, where we are also at 
work. Both cities are large and populous, and 
both are strategic points ; but they lie far apart, 
and though they both belong to our China 
Mission, there are missionaries in one city who 
have never seen the missionaries in the other. 
Some day they will be linked together by a 
railway, but that is not yet. 

At present the railway which runs from the 
port of the province has its terminus in Chi- 
nan-fu, where there are no less than three rail- 
way stations as the line curves round the city. 
When the Germans obtained their concession, 
with mineral rights on each side of the line, 
there was some doubt as to the direction they 

would take. It is to be feared they were guided 
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by the presence of minerals in their prospective 
strip of the territory rather than by the con- 
venience of the people ; but there never was any 
doubt that the railway would have as its objective 
Chi-nan-fu — the city of the provincial Govern- 
ment, the residence of the Governor, and many 
other officials, appointed and expectant. Since 
the railway has reached the capital, the cities 
en route have somewhat suffered, we are told, 
owing to the fact that the officials now go straight 
through instead of pausing on the way. 

When we were there the Governor was, unfor- 
tunately, absent on a visit to the coast. We were 
sorry to miss seeing one who is so entirely 
favourable to the missionaries. At the Boxer 
crisis it was he who enabled the workers in 
Shensi to escape ; and shortly before our arriv^ul, 
when a missionary gathering was held in Chi- 
nan-fu to promote the federation of the Churches 
of the province (similar efforts are happily being 
made in all the provinces of China to-day), the 
Governor not only invited the delegates to a 
feast and treated them with the greatest con- 
sideration, but he actually attended one of the 
meetings, and when a speech was made in his 
praise, he was one of the first to lead in the 
applause, desiring to conform to the Western 
fashion'. 

In the early days of our Shantung Mission 
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several efforts were made to gain an entrance 
to Chi-nan-fu, but without success — Mr. Harmon 
was at one time stoned out of the city. But 
after the Boxer rising had been quelled, the gates 
were flung open, a British Consul took up his 
residence, post-ofifice reforms were introduced, 
and our missionaries, alert to seize the oppor- 
tunity, supported by the Arthington Fund and 
true to Carey's motto, were amongst the first 
to enter. 

The American Presbyterians, indeed, had 
already established themselves on the other side 
of the city, and from that point they reached out 
into the surrounding country ; but the city itself 
was untouched, and in such a city, under such 
circumstances, the problem to be solved was quite 
exceptional. Mr. Whitewright, with his experi- 
ence of the GotchTRobinson Institution at Ch'ing- 
chu-fu, and Mr. Harmon, with his wide evan- 
gelistic outlook, were selected for the new work, 
and they have solved the problem in a method 
altogether unique. On the south-west side of 
the city, inside the suburb walls, but outside 
the city walls, there was a great space said 
to be haunted by spirits. Apart from the 
demons supposed to infest the vicinity, the 
land was the most desirable in the district. 
Here Mr. Whitewright determined to establish 
his missionary institute ; and here, in a com- 
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manding position, he has erected, in semi -Chinese 
style, buildings which dominate all the rest, and 
when, in the evening, the great electric lamps 
are lighted, it is like a beacon beckoning all 
the (City to the feet of Christ. 

The daring of the missionaries had the imme- 
diate effect of dispelling the fear of the spirits 
from the minds of the people ; and the neigh- 
bourhood that was once shunned is now con- 
sidered to be the most suitable location for 
gentleinen's residences. It has the advantage 
t)f being oh the pilgrim route to the Temple of the 
Thousand Buddhas, and those who would visit the 
tomb of Confucius must also pass hard by. (This 
sacred mountain has suggested a name for two 
of the provinces of China — Shantung : east of 
the mountain ; Shansi : west of the mountain.) 

The fame of the museum, one of the chief 
features of the institute, has spread so far 
through the province that few pilgrims pass with- 
out paying it a visit, and as a periodic fair is 
held in this quarter of the city, the crowds are 
sometimes very great. When in addition to this 
it is also remembered that there are quite a 
number of native schools and colleges near by, 
it will be seen how great a sphere is presented 
to these servants of Christ. 

We had heard a good deal about the insti- 
tute, and our own ideas of missionary work are 
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by no means parochial ; but neither of us was 
quite prepared to see an enterprise so splendid, 
so thorough, and yet so simple, and so beauti- 
fully adapted to its purpose, as that which has 
been evolved from Mr. Whitewright's fertile brain 
and fervent heart. 

We arrived, on a Saturday evening. It should 
have been winter, but the snows in Shantung 
had been delayed, threatening famine. The rail- 
way station is a considerable distance from the 
city, and as it was dusk it was permissible for 
us to go to our home on foot. That evening 
walk, through the suburb, alongside the canal 
bank, past one of the several fountains of 
delicious water that spring up within the city, 
and on to the mission residences, was a time of 
cordial and hearty fellowship. It was too late 
to see the apparatus of the mission station that 
night, so we contented ourselves with seeing the 
happy missionary families. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Harmon and Mr. and Mrs. Whitewright were 
rejoicing in the arrival of their eldest daughter, 
at the close of her studies in England, and there 
were other children to add to the joy of the 
homes . 

Though we were only to be three days in 
the city, where we might with profit have spent 
thirty, our hospitable friends insisted that we 
should each be a guest in both houses. The 
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houses are two-storied dwellings, built to the 
missionary's own plans. They are marvels of 
economy and convenience, and our brethren are 
very proud of them. Their gardens run out to 
the city wall, and so great was the interest in the 
foreigners that at first the people of the city 
regularly came along the wall and settled down 
to observe the habits of the ' missionaries . The 
crowd at length grew so great that vendors of 
refreshments set up their stalls at this spot, on 
the top of the wall, and it became a daily 
rendezvous. Whatever gratification the mis- 
sionaries first experienced, they soon became 
aware of the awkwardness of the situation, and, 
on their representation, the Governor kindly took 
steps to stop the nuisance. 

The institute was opened in December, 1905, 
by the Governor of the province, who brought 
with him a great retinue of officials. Opposite 
the main door is a tablet containing a prayer for 
the Emperor, which greatly impresses the Chinese 
visitors. There is a turnstile to record the atten- 
dances. Hundreds come every day, and at fair 
times and times of pilgrimage — thousands. Some- 
thing like a quarter of a million of people pass 
through in a year. Special visits are made by 
officials and literati, by students and foreign 
travellers. Some of the latter have had their 
anti -missionary views completely shaken by what 
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they have seen, while the Chinese themselves, 
as they have viewed the exhibits in the cases, 
the pictures and diagrams on the walls, and the 
machinery in operation, have had their anti- 
foreign views shaken as completely. 

Round the museum there are pictures of some 
of the great buildings of the West. Amongst 
them we were interested to see the interior of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, and when it was 
explained to some Chinese gentlemen that one of 
us had preached there many times, they looked 
on us with deference that befitted the occasion. 
The cha:rts and diagrams are most ingenious 
things, setting forth the relative positions of the 
various nations of the world, and the model of 
the graveyard which Mr. Whitewright has pre- 
pared convinces the Chinese that we are not 
without reverence for our ancestors. 

The reading-room that lies beyond affords 
opportunity for further instruction. Then, cross- 
ing the courtyard, we come to the lecture -hall, 
where there are other diagrams and pictures. 
Here the visitors have the opportunity of hearing 
the Gospel, and there is a guest-room adjoin- 
ing, where persons of importance can be received 
as befits Chinese notions of courtesy. 

Mr. Harmon and Mr. Whitewright are great 
. . adepts in Chinese ceremonies, and it is the un- 
prejudiced and freely-expressed opinion of the 
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other foreign residents that no better men could 
have been selected for this special service. We 
ourselves paid a number of visits to the gentry 
of the city, and in this guest-room received their 
return calls. 

We were able to enter in some measure into 
the perplexities of the missionary situation, and 
to understand a little of the tact and patience 
necessary in dealing with these classes. For 
instance, one of our visitors, who was to come 
at eleven o'clock in the morning, turned up at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and we had to 
be within reach all the time ; and, while the 
conversation went merrily as long as it was con- 
fined to the political and social needs of China, 
it suddenly flagged when we approached the 
subject that was nearest our hearts. Still, our 
brethren are making a deep impression. 

The women, too, are being influenced ; the 
institute is reserved for them every Monday, and 
Mrs. Whitewright has received hundreds of the 
ladies of the city in the women's quarters, which 
lie still further on, and has been invited to many 
of their homes. The lecture -hall is also open 
at intervals for gatherings of students and others, 
and is regularly used for worship on Sundays, 

The Sunday we spent in the city, the Presby- 
terians united with the Baptists in a morning 
service, the largest Christian congregation that 
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ever gathered in Chi -nan -fu. Mr. Wilson spoke, 
and Mr. Harmon afterwards conducted a com- 
munion service — with individual cups, we noticed. 
There was also a meeting for young people, a 
conference of leaders, and a service in English 
in the evening, to which there came not only 
the missionaries and their families, but European 
and American residents associated with the Con- 
sulate, the post-office, and the colleges. There 
were also several Chinese present who understood 
English — and the Lord Himself drew nigh. 

Some distance outside the city there is a 
soldiers' camp, where some seven thousand men 
of Yuan-shi-k'ai's army are in training. These 
soldiers find their way into the city, and often 
visit the institute ; but it is felt that there should 
be some missionary work on the spot. One 
morning we rode out on horseback to see the 
camp, and we were impressed with the need of 
making provision for these men who, after their 
training, will be scattered all over the province. 
We are glad to chronicle that a soldiers' institute 
is about to be established for these men. Won 
for Christ, they would be most effective mis- 
sionaries . 

We were able, during our brief stay in the 
city, to visit also the settlement of the American 
Mission, crossing the city by wheelbarrow. We 
were much struck by the enterprise of our PresHy- 
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terian friends, and by their spirit of hopefulness. 
The difference between one denomination and 
another becomes insignificant when both are 
placed alongside the needs of the heathen, and 
we are glad to notice the cordial and brotherly 
relations that exist. 

In the centre of the city there has hitherto 
been a preaching station common to both mis- 
sions, but in the near future a second preaching 
station is to be established, and then each mission 
will be responsible for its own. 

The next development of the work in this city 
will be the inauguration of the medical college 
for the province, the purpose of which will be 
not only to establish a hospital for the healing 
of the sick, but to train Chinese students as 
doctors. The most sagacious and far -seeing men 
that we met in China are persuaded that for 
the next twenty years we shall have the oppor- 
tunity of influencing the future medical work of 
China, and that then China will probably wish, 
like Japan, to educate her own medical men. 
Meanwhile it rests with Christian people to see 
that the medical education has a Christian trend, 
and that the future professors in the medical 
colleges are trained amidst Christian influences. 

Of the Church and evangelistic work carried on 
by our brother, Mr. Frank Harmon, to whom 
a special interest attaches, as he has for "some 
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years been the missionary representative of the 
Church at Melbourne Hall, there is little space 
to speak. .Mr. Harmon has the fire of devotion 
to Christ burning within his heart, and his long 
experience in Manchuria and in Shantung enables 
him to present the Gospel in the most effective 
way. He has been doing the work of two men 
for years, superintending the Church in the 
Ch'ing-chu-fu district, as well as guiding the 
Church in Chi -nan -fu. We hope he may soon 
be set apart altogether for this latter service. 

The very pleasing fact should be mentioned 
that beyond Mr. Harmon's house there is a native 
Christian school for girls entirely supported by 
the small church in the city. Already this 
youngest of our missions in China manifests the 
missionary spirit. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Our Road Journey in Shantung 

IN the early days of the China Mission the 
great town of Chou T'sun, in Shantung, 
which has perhaps one hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, was closed to us, and the people, 
many of whom are of the artisan class, were 
violently opposed to the foreign faith and ways. 
It was for this reason that Chou P'ing, a much 
less important place, ten miles away, was chosen 
as the centre of our missionary operations in this 
part of the country. But by degrees the preju- 
dice of the people at Chou T'sun was worn down, 
the missionaries gained a footing, the wedge was 
driven gradually in, and when the railway came 
to the city the last shade of opposition dis- 
appeared. 

Since then a little church has been gathered, 
and the city has been made the centre of the 
Southern Association, one of the four groups into 

which the churches in our area of Shantung have 
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been divided . Great preparations had been made 
for our arrival from Chi -nan -fu, the native 
Christians turning out in force to greet us at 
the railway station and to escort us in procession 
round the town. They came with the official 
chairs — the blue chair and the green chair — which 
are only used on great occasions ; the mandarin 
umbrella was not missing ; and two of the leading 
members of the church were mounted on horses, 
prepared to act as outriders to the procession. 
But before the cavalcade started a Chinese photo- 
grapher held us captive, and the resultant photo- 
graph not only gives a very good representation 
of the scene, but reflects great credit upon his 
skill. 

Then the procession was formed, and as we 
passed by devious ways through the city great 
crowds came out everywhere to see us, and I 
suppose the Church at Chou T'sun never had 
such an advertisement as it had that day. At 
length we arrived at the mission premises — a 
transformed native Chinese house — consisting of 
a little hall for meetings, an open-air baptistery, 
a dispensary, some rooms for the resident mis- 
sionary, and other rooms for the native helpers. 
Here the Christians of the neighbourhood 
gathered, and after voicing their welcome they 
presented us each with a banner, which had been 
lovingly prepared against the day of our advent. 
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bearing our Chinese names wrought in black 
velvet on a white ground and embellished with 
red bordering. These had been carried in the 
procession (they may be seen in the photograph), 
and we bore them away as trophies of the great 
event to treasure them as family heirlooms. The 
fingers that wrought them have grasped our 
hearts. 

On a subsequent visit, a week afterwards, we 
joined with these simple and unsophisticated souls 
in commemorating the Lord's death at the sacred 
feast. On both occasions we were able to see 
something of the dispensary, where such' ad- 
mirable service has been done by Mr. Wills and 
Mr. Smyth, and to learn much of the evangelistic 
work already accomplished, and the work yet to 
be attempted in the Master's name. It may at 
first have been a triumph to have secured premises 
in a back street of a malodorous neighbourhood, 
but the time has now arrived when a better site 
for our work should be secured. We inspected 
the coal -yard that had just been purchased for 
the purpose, and, on our representation, a further 
purchase of vacant ground adjoining has been 
made, which secures to us a most imposing site 
at fthe junction of two of the most important 
thoroughfares in the city. Here in the near future 
we hope an institute will be established, less pre- 
tentious, perhaps, than the institute at Chi -nan -fu, 
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but partly on the same lines, and a very definite 
effort made to influence and win the people for 
Jesus Christ, especially the young men, who are 
to be found in unusual numbers in this city. 

On our first visit, when early in the day we had 
been carried in state through the city, we footed 
it in the afternoon to the high ground outside 
the city on the west. The people who had been 
so eager to gaze on us in the morning took no 
notice of us in the afternoon, so that we had 
a sufHcient corrective of any vainglory that may 
be supposed to have entered our minds. We 
went leisurely up and down the narrow, slimy, 
busy streets, stopping here and there to make a 
purchase ; we passed the filthy pond which we 
were told supplied water for all purposes to 
those thousands of people ; we lingered in the 
fair which happened to be in progresis, all sorts 
of wares, from Chinese cutlery to Manchester 
calicoes, being exposed for sale in the open air. 
Here for the first time we saw the artistic little 
scent -bottles for which this province is famous, 
some of them beautifully carved in stone, but 
most of them of glass with paintings wonderfully 
executed on the inside of both of the flat surfaces, 
the bottle itself being about an inch in diameter. 
As possible sites for future missionary work we 
also visited a great dye works, where an immense 
variety of many-coloured fabrics were hung out 
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to dry, and a disused temple which, if it had 
been in another part of the city, would have 
been admirably adapted to our purpose. \ 

When we got quite outside the city we could 
not but admire the choice that had been made 
for the location of the two missionary houses 
already built by Mr. Smyth and Mr. Fors3rth — 
away from the din and the filth of the city, they 
are open to God's bright sunshine and free air. 
Between them is sufficient vacant land for the 
girls' school which is being transferred from Chou- 
p'ing to this city — the buildings are now in course 
of erection, and already, beyond her house, where 
we were guests for the night, Mrs. Forsyth has, 
on her own initiative, established a little school 
for girls which, no doubt, can by and by become 
affiliated with the larger enterprise. If a hospital 
and assembly hall can be added, there will be 
in this city a great witness for Christ. 

On December 19th we set out for Pei-chen, 
our most outlandish mission station in Shantung. 
We travelled by cart, a luxury only to be appre- 
ciated by those who have tried it. It is com- 
monly said you take your seat in a cart in 
starting, and never find it again until the journey 
is done. In Chinese the word for cart is used 
of Pharaoh's chariots, and the people are said to 
have no difficulty in understanding why they drave 
heavily. Dr. Blodgett, the first missionary to 
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enter Peking, came in a cart, and in sight of the 
city he ejaculated, " I thank God that I am the 

first " and just then the cart gave a jolt, 

and he never finished the sentence. When we 
started the roads were hardened with frost, and 
the heavy, springless, lumbering vehicles bumped 
over the uneven tracks, hour after hour, until 
one's teeth ached and every bone seemed sore. 
The wind was blowing hard from the North, and 
the dust was merciless. With all the garments 
we could wear, including furs, and with rugs 
and sheepskins besides, we were barely able to 
keep warm. All the memories of genial sun- 
shine in Bengal were insufficient to make Mr. 
Wilson happy on that cart journey. We found 
most comfort in pitying ourselves. When stiff 
and sore and numbed by sitting in the cart, we 
got out and trudged along the road until we 
were weary of battling with the bitter North wind 
and blinding clouds of dust. Then we climbed 
into the cart again and tried to sleep. 

There went with lis a native evangelist, a young 
man of great promise, who, like other of our 
helpers, has been offered three or four times the 
allowance our mission is able to afford him, and 
yet remains true to his calling to preach the 
Gospel. Such men are not only worthy of high 
honour, but their position should be seriously 
considered and improved. The highest salary 
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they can ever hope to receive as pastors or evan- 
gelists falls far short of the opportunities open 
to them in business, in ,the Civil Service, or in 
the colleges. Yet there are not wanting critics 
of missions who declare that these men become 
Christians in order to make a living out of it. 
An elementary acquaintance with the facts is all 
that is needed to dispel such suspicions and to 
pour contempt on the scorners. The truth is that 
wherever Christ is known. East or West, the 
spirit of sacrifice is found amongst His followers. 
Were there more of it in the East there would 
be speedier progress, and were there more of it 
in the West there would be fewer missionary 
deficits and more missionary recruits. 

Though none of our Shantung missionaries 
were martyred in 1900, quite a number of native 
Christians ,in this region suffered. At Chang 
Shen four were killed ; but when the trouble 
was over the people of the village were compelled 
by the authorities to erect a monument to their 
memory, and this they have done so handsomely 
that not only is there a tablet to record the 
virtues pf the martyrs, but there is actually a 
bowl for incense carved in front of it. Though 
no incense will ever be offered, no higher honour 
could be paid to the memory of the brave 
confessors . 

At another village not far distant, Li-Tsan- 
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Dun-Tzu, a' native Christian who in his enthusiasm 
entei;ed the village temple and broke down all 
the idols, was so severely beaten for it that he 
died ; but as he himself provoked the quarrel, 
no monument has been raised in his honour — 
perhaps his zeal outstripped his discretion, but 
his Lord, who judges the motive of the heart, 
will not blame him for that. 

Our midday halt was at Hsin Chang, where a 
number of Christians had assembled to greet us, 
and we had the joy of preaching to them the 
dad News. In passing through this city we were 
very much impressed by the beauty of the arches 
which span the streets, one arch succeeding 
another, in almost endless variety, with very fine 
architectural efifect. Outside the city there is 
a fine Confucian temple, approached by a long 
series of steps. But temple and arches are 
gradually falling into decay. It is otherwise in 
the temple at Kou Yuan, where, though the 
worship of the idol seems almost to have ceased, 
the thrifty natives are using the temple for the 
weaving of cloth. Perhaps they consider that 
prayer and work should go together. We were 
fortunate next morning, in spite of our early start, 
to secure a sunrise picture of the interior of this 
temple, showing the idol and one of the looms. 

But we anticipate. That evening, dust -stained 
and tousled, we arrived at Kou Yuan, and were 
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hospitably ^received by Mr. and Mrs. Baker in 
the little cottage which years ago was presented 
to the mission by the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Drake — a cottage not large enough for a 
resident missionary, but with sufficient accom- 
modation for occasional visits. It was taxed to 
its utmost capacity that night, for Mr. Nickalls 
had also arrived to conduct us farther on our 
way. How little we thought that evening that 
when these lines should be written Mrs. Baker 
would be with her Lord, the third of our hostesses 
in China to be called from earthly to heavenly 
service. 

At one time there were many Christians here, 
but lately difficulties have arisen, and some 
of those who seemed to run well have been 
hindered. The mission staff is so small that 
this part of the field has been of necessity 
neglected. If the Church at home could only 
form some adequate idea of the work that remains 
to be done — work that could be easily over- 
taken, and harvest that could abundantly be 
reaped, if only more workers were on the spot — 
there would be no lack of money or of men. 

This road journey in Shantung was much 
shorter than those in Shensi or Shansi. It took 
two days to reach Peichin. We might have 
arrived earlier but for the wintry weather, which 
made the Yellow River impassable for us on the 
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evening of December 20th. The ferry is quite a 
mile across, and so stormy was the river that no 
boats could be had. And our caravan consisted 
of several carts, each with two mules, so that a 
river crossing was a serious undertaking. 

Our friend the Rev. E. C. Nickalls having 
tried in vain to persuade some of the Chinese 
boatmen to take us across, we turned from the 
river bank to find a place of rest for the night. 
The " inn " in which we stayed on that occasion 
was not one of the best, nor was it quite the 
worst we had to sojourn in during our Chinese 
travels. The innkeeper made room for us by 
turning out some Chinese guests from one room 
to crowd into another already occupied, and we 
went into the apartment thus vacated by its human 
tenants . 

The next morning the Yellow River presented 
a chilly spectacle. Great ice floes covered the 
stream as far as the eye could reach. The wind 
had dropped and the boatmen were induced by 
prospects of more than their due reward to attempt 
the passage. Then the clumsy, flat -bottomed 
barges had to be cut out of the ice in which 
they were fast bound to. the bank, and the carts 
and mules and our baggage had to be embarked. 

The voyage was not without its (excitements, 
for threatening masses of ice had to be negotiated 
in crossing. But we met with no accident until 
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we came to the landing on the other side, when 
one of the poor mules slipped between the barge 
and the bank into the river, and for some time 
was in great danger under the ledge of ice. 
When, after much difficulty, it was dragged 
ashore, the unfortunate creature was nearly dead 
with cold and was covered with icicles. It 
astonished us that after a few minutes' exercise 
it was quite fit again for work. 

The whole plain on which these cities and 
villages are built lies below the level of the 
Yellow River. China reinforces its reputation for 
curiosities by maintaining at fabulous cost a river 
of vast extent flowing higher than the country 
it is supposed to water. Instead of dredging 
and curtailing the sinuosities of the sluggish flood, 
the authorities have for generations continued to 
raise embankments to keep the river in its bed 
and to prevent overflow. Great dykes, thirty feet 
high and twenty feet broad, restrain the waters 
for hundreds of miles, and as the silt raises the 
bed of the river, so the dykes need to be raised. 
On the top of the dykes there are, at intervals, 
piles of millet stalks for the mending of any 
breach that may be made by the impetuous waters 
when they are in flood. But, in spite of all 
precautions, the dykes are often broken, and the 
water pours down into the plain, the fields are 
submerged, and the villages are only saved from 
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destruction by being built on raised ground. In 
flood-time they are like islands in the midst of 
the sea. Even the walled cities are threatened 
by the river ^^ outside one city gate we saw a 
boat moored to the wall in readiness for the 
next inundation. 

This fear of the flood is apt to g'et on the 
nerves of even the foreigners. A story is told 
of a missionary lady who woke up suddenly one 
night and cried out : " the Yellow River has 
come I the Yellow River has come 1 " The only 
thing that had happened was that the cork had 
come out of the hot -water bottle 1 

There are plans for remedying the evil ; but 
so many persons are interested in keeping things 
as they are that age succeeds age — and nothing 
is done. The " Sorrow of Han " still rolls down 
to. the sea, carrying destruction in its course — and 
nothing is done. People actually build their huts 
on the banks that tremble under pressure of the 
flood, and look stolidly on awaiting the disaster — ; 
and nothing is done. Millions of lives have been 
sacrificed — and nothing is done. We cry out on 
such criminal folly. Yet year after year those same 
people are being swept away in their sins, perish- 
ing for lack of the Gospel — and comparatively 
nothing is done. Who are we that we should 
blame these Chinese rulers for their neglect? 

By the time we reached Peichen we were more 
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weary and exhausted than after journeys many 
times as long. Even the hot -water bottles with 
which we started from the inn were frozen when 
we arrived, and a toothbrush that had been packed 
away in a bag damp after use yielded snow when 
it was rubbed. 

But all our fatigue was soon forgotten in the 
surpassing interest of the place and the engage- 
ments that awaited us. The location is unique 
for a mission station. The mission premises, not 
yet completed, occupy a made-up site, equal in 
height to the great embankment, and on the 
inside, towards the rivers I So our mission station 
is actually within the banks of the Yellow River. 

We were very cordially welcomed on our 
arrival at Peichen by the most interesting com- 
pany of Chinese Christians it was our privilege 
to meet. There were about eighty men — village 
deacons and elders of churches and lay workers — 
who had come in at their own expense^ some of 
them long distances, to attend a Bible school 
or Convention at the headquarters with the 
missionary of the district. Several days had 
already been spent in Bible study and prayer, 
and 'we shall not soon forget the brief period 
of fellowship which remained. 

The afternoon and evening of the first day 
were devoted to prolonged meetings concerning 
the needs of the spiritual life. We met in the 
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Bible School at the mission station, and never 
have we seen more earnest and strained atten- 
tion. For many months the leaders had been 
praying for revival, and they were eager and 
ready for the Word. The Yellow River itself 
was the illustration of the need. Many felt they 
were, like Peichen, once blessed with the living 
water, but now left high and dry. They were 
crying to God that the healing streams which 
flow from the right side of the altar, the water 
of life which comes from the throne of God and 
of the Lamb, might return to; them. 

On the Saturday night we felt that God was 
about to visit us in power, and we parted agree- 
ing to continue in prayer that the next day might 
witness a manifestation of grace. 

It is the custom amongst the Churches of this 
district, when they meet, to begin their exercises 
by quoting the text of the day. The texts are 
selected by one of the missionaries, and circu- 
lated amongst all the Church members at the 
beginning of each year. As we entered the 
assembly on Sunday morning we found that 
the eldest pastor was presiding, and the leaders, 
man after man, were quoting the text ; and that 
day it happened to be— no, not happened, for 
there was no accident in it — in God's ordering 
it was : " Whosoever blasphemeth against the 
Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness." Those 
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simple country folks said the text again and again, 
until pver eighty men had repeated it. Surely 
it never could be forgotten'! 

That morning we spoke of three things : — 

1 . Thirsting for the Holy Spirit. " If any 
man thirst, let him come unto Me and drink ; 
this spake He of the Spirit " (John vii. 37, 39). 

2. Asking for the Holy Spirit. " How much 
more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him ! " (Luke xi. 13). 

3. Taking the Holy Spirit. "Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost " (John xx. 22). 

At the end of that session the whole assembly 
rose in token of their thirsting for the living 
water. In the interval, before the afternoon 
service, a number of separate prayer-meetings 
were held ; and after the afternoon service, in 
the evening, in the light of the dim lamps, we 
recurred to our subject of receiving the Spirit, 
the aspect that had special attention being, -"- The 
spirit that we have not received " : — 

" Now we have received, not the spirit of the 
world ; but the Spirit which is of God, that we 
might know the things that are freely given to 
us of God " (i Cor. ii. 12). 

" Ye have not received the spirit of bondage 
again to fear ; but ye have received the Spirit 
of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father " 
(Rom. viii. 15). 
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" For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, 
but of power and love, and of a sound mind " 
(2 Tim. i. 7). 

It is unnecessary to record what was said in 
expounding these Scriptures ; but the point that 
was chiefly insisted upon was that we were not 
to wait passively until the Spirit entered our life, 
but that we were definitely to accept what God 
had so richly given ; and, receiving the Spirit, 
we were to continue to receive, so that there 
might flow from us rivers of living water. The 
more we receive the Spirit, the less there will 
be in us of worldliness, slavishness, and fearful - 
ness, and the greater will be our experience of 
our heritage, our sonship, and our equipment. 

At the end of the meeting those who did there 
and then " receive " the Spirit quietly rose and 
bore witness, and during the next fifteen minutes 
thirty-seven men stood up, briefly thanking God 
that He had given, and they had received, the 
Holy Ghost. It was a quarter of an hour pi 
overwhelming emotion. Then seven others gave 
testimony. One old man rose, and said that he had 
never dared to think himself worthy even to ask 
for the Holy Spirit — his life had been so un- 
fruitful ; but now he would be able to return' 
and tell others that God had freely bestowed on 
him this wondrous gift. 

The Chinese language was the only barrier 
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between us, and with the efficient help of Mr. 
Nickalls to interpret for us we felt closely drawn 
to these men. They were evidently assembled 
with such serious purpose of heart, seeking know- 
ledge pi God's Word and grace and power for 
Christian service, that it was a joyful privilege 
to minister to them. We shall often think of 
our friends at Peichen within the banks of the 
Yellow River. 



CHAPTER XVIII, 

Christmas in China 

"PVEN among the Christians of China Christ - 
-' — ' mas takes quite a subsidiary place. The 
Chinese New Year, which falls generally in 
January or February, is the great holiday -time, 
and it is impossible to introduce another festival 
when everybody is already anticipating the great 
occasion of their year. Nor is this to be regretted. 
Yet, naturally, with the memory of home, and 
with the sacred associations of Yuletide, the 
people who have come from the West cannot 
allow Christmas to pass without some observance ; 
and, where it is possible, the missionaries direct 
the minds of the people of China at this time to 
the great fact of the Incarnation. 

As the Christmas season drew near we found 
ourselves in strange circumstances. We could 
speak together of Christmas Day spent in India 
or in Algeria, but here we were in the heart! 
of Shantung hurrying to keep an appointment 

l8l 
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in the little city of Chou-p'ing, where a number 
of our friends were to gather for the occasion. 

Two nights before Christmas we found our- 
selves at a dirty little village called in Chinese 
" Celestial City," and learned that that was one 
of the very places where Dr. Glover had rested 
before us . We hoped it had been cleaner in those 
days 1 Our last meal in an inn -yard the next 
day was an occasion of some congratulation. 
Then we set out on the final road journey which 
brought us to our destination early on Christmas 
Eve. 

Chou-p'ing is a quaint little walled city of 
some official importance in relation to the sur- 
rounding district, and the scene of much success- 
ful mission work. It is at a great disadvantage 
nowadays, in that the Shantung Railway passes 
it at ten miles' distance ; and naturally the towns 
on the railway are growing at the expense of 
towns farther away. A story is told us of a 
small boy who, on coming up to the city gate 
of Chou-p'ing, remarked to his father : -' This 
seems rather a large house, father." 

There is a good brick chapel inside the city 
and an excellent hospital and doctor's residence 
outside the walls. The missionaries who have 
made Chou-p'ing their headquarters for the dis- 
trict live in hired Chinese dwellings ; the lady 
{missionaries having a little boarding school, 
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which, however, like the boys' school, is about 
to be transferred to Chou-t'sun on the railway. 

We rose early on Christmas morning, and went 
first to the hospital, where Dr. and Mrs. Pater- 
son are doing a fine medical work in premises 
admirably designed and built under their own 
direction. Mrs. Paterson, being herself a quali- 
fied doctor, is able to take a full share in the 
hospital and dispensary. We saw also a class 
of nine Christian young men, who are studying 
surgery here with Dr. Paterson. 

The patients come from all the countryside, 
and it is impossible to measure the scope of 
the influence exercised by Christian doctors in 
such a hospital. We could not help wishing 
that such an institution as this, with such workers 
as Dr. and Mrs. Paterson, were in the thriving 
and populous city of Chou-t'sun, where the need 
is so much greater. Perhaps the day will come 
when our wish may be fulfilled. 

From the hospital we went to the Christmas 
service at the chapel. A very good congrega- 
tion was assembled, people coming from the sur- 
rounding villages as well as from the city. 

Among^ those who gathered that day there 
was an old woman, a devout believer, who was 
led to inquire into the Christian faith by the 
Boxers. Before 1900 her son was a Christian, 
and though he was not killed because of it, he 
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was grievously persecuted arid wounded. His 
mother said to herself that there must be some- 
thing wrong in the people who could be so cruel 
to so good a son. This led her to inquire 
into her son's religion, and with joy she em- 
braced Christ as He is freely offered in the 
Gospel. So nobly has she borne her testimony 
that others, by her means, have been led to the 
Saviour, and one of these was by her side that 
Christmas Day. 

It seemed an appropriate thing that the chil- 
dren of the Chinese Christians who had been 
born during the year should be specially com- 
mended to God in prayer by the pastor at the 
opening of the Christmas service. It might be 
a good thing to introduce the custom to our 
English congregations, though we fear that 
Christmas Day, while appropriate in its associa- 
tions, would be found impracticable. We spoke 
to the assembly and endeavoured to make the 
people understand how Christians in England 
would keep the Christmas festival when the day 
should dawn some hours later. It was a very 
happy sequel to this service that, as we left the 
building, a messenger from Ch'ing-chu-fu brought 
us a bundle of home letters. How eagerly we 
read them our friends can hardly imagine. 

Our afternoon was devoted to a visit to the 
girls' school compound, and we gave a great 
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deal of satisfaction to these Chinese maidens by 
taking several photographs of them. We also 
gained a great deal of pleasure by seeing how 
much good work had been done with very inade- 
quate accommodation. In Misses Simpson and 
Aldridge we were glad to meet two most devoted 
and enthusiastic workers. They told us of some 
of the conferences for women in the villages 
to which the women eagerly came, giving up 
a week at a time in order to learn the way of 
life. One woman had recently been led to the 
Truth, who, on returning home, had won her 
three daughters-in-law, then her three sons, and 
her two daughters for Christ — in all nine persons . 
This is not a solitary case. What hope lies 
in such propagative work I 

The eyening was spent in festivity. Quite 
a number of missionaries had gathered together 
at the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Nickalls, and 
we made as merry as we could. We had no 
Christmas goose or turkey, but a well -cooked 
bustard answered the same purpose ; and though 
our thoughts would fly to the loved ones far 
away, we were happy in the knowledge that — 

In Jesus' keeping we are safe, and they. 

And it was gladness to feel that we were with 
missionary brothers and sisters in distant China, 
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having a message to proclaim of Him whose 
coming to earth was heralded as " good tidings 
of great joy which shall be to all people." 

Another phase of our experience can perhaps 
best be given in an extract from the missionary 
sermon preached at Blbomsbury Chapel in 
1909. In closing his appeal Mr. Fullerton 
said : — 

" I spent a Christmas Day in the little city 
of Chou-p'ing in China. During the day our 
hearts were saddened by the story of the arrest 
of one of the Christian teachers, who was charged 
with breaking into the house of the lady mis- 
sionaries. He had been in prison many days, 
and daily the missionaries had sent him food, 
though daily he had eaten less and less of it, 
stoutly asserting his innocence all the time. That 
evening the missionaries invited us to a Christmas 
gathering ; for our sakes they sought to repro- 
duce the festivities of home ; for their sake we 
sought to enter into them. But breaking through 
all the joy, came the thought of the suffering 
prisoner, Liu ju Chang. Yet because he was 
a stranger to us, and because we failed to realise 
the fearful nature of his sufferings, the thought 
was easily dismissed, especially as we were very 
properly told that we could not justly interfere 
with the Chinese authorities. 

-'- WJjen I was retiring for the night our 
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Chinese boy came to me, and tried to describe 
the state of the prisoner kneeling with chained 
ankles in view of the window of his cell, with 
wrists also chained to the prison bars. The 
Chinese heart that felt so much for his country- 
man in misery rebuked mine that had felt so 
little. 

" And now forgive me if I draw back the 
veil from a very hallowed experience. That room 
in Chou-p'ing will ever be sacred to me because 
of it. During the night I woke suddenly with 
a sense of another Presence in the room, a real 
presence. I knew it was my Lord, and He spoke 
to me. You will not ask me to argue whether 
the voice was subjective or objective. He spoke 
to me out of the silence and the darkness, and 
said, ' I was sick and in prison, and ye visited 
Me not.' Thereafter I lay long awake with the 
bitter-sweet in my heart. It was sweet to think 
He was there ; bitter that He had rebuked me. 
I knewi I could do nothing ; but I knew also that 
I had been content that nothing could be done, 
and He was sick and in prison all the time. 

" The next morning there came a deputation 
from the Church, with the mother and son and 
blind brother of the prisoner. They kow-towed 
to the visitor, and besought him to rescue the 
prisoner ere he died. I could only bid them 
pray, and pray with them ; but all the while I 
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heard the sad emphasis of the Voice the night 
before, ' I was sick and in prison, and ye visited 
Me not.- 

" Prayer was not unheard. That very after- 
noon Liu ju Chang was released and sent to his 
native village on bail, and afterwards we saw 
him in the hospital at Ch'ing-chu-fu, where his 
wounds had been dressed with loving skill. ' I 
have been made to drink the bitter,' he said, 
-'and I do not know why. But nothing shall 
separate me from Jesus.' As I looked at him, 
and remembered my vision, I thought, too, that 
nothing would separate the Lord Jesus from him. 

" In the watches of the night those words 
come to me still : ' I was sick and in prison, 
and ye visited Me not.' It is as if my Lord 
identifies Himself with the whole heathen world, 
and rebukes His Church in its idle enjoyments 
while His heathen are in bondage and in pain. 
Oh that we migh't visit our sick Lord in prison I 
He is our God, and He is the God of the heathen 
also.'i 



CHAPTER XIX 

The Gate of the Empire 

T T is useless to attempt an exhaustive descrip- 
-^ tion of such a place as Shanghai, a most 
entertaining, amazing, fantastic conglomeration of 
communities that mix without uniting and live 
together in a state of friendly defiance. The 
European concessions are little foreign towns 
jealously independent of one another and of the 
Chinese Government. It strikes the visitor as 
a little extraordinary, if nothing more, that he 
should be required to dismount from his ricksha 
or cab at a certain spot in an otherwise un- 
obstructed and ordinary looking road, because his 
Chinese driver or runner has an English licence 
and not a French one, or vice versd. And after 
spending many days in what he thinks is Shang- 
hai, with its multitudes of Europeans and Asiatics 
of all sorts and languages, he learns to his surprise 

that he has not yet entered the proper Shanghai 
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of the Chinese, which is a walled and gated city 
entirely apart. 

Between the two cities there runs a moat, 
crossed by the famous zig-zag bridge which is 
pictured on our willow pattern plates. The filthy 
water was once, we were told, the only drinking- 
water of the city. There is now an excellent 
supply introduced, but some of the natives prefer 
the old way. It is even said that when the late 
Li -Hung -Chang tasted the new water for the first 
time, he said it was very good, but that it 
lacked "body." 

The climate of Shanghai makes it more possible 
for Europeans to live in their own style of dwell- 
ings there than they can in such a city as 
Calcutta or Bombay ; and there are streets of 
houses in Shanghai that look as though they 
might have been transported from the West, 
except for the Chinese foot passengers, and the 
still more impressive Indian policemen. This 
latter remark refers, of course, to the British 
concession. It was with great pleasure that Mr. 
Wilson, after his residence in India, greeted the 
familiar appearance of stalwart red-turbaned Pan- 
jabi constables imported from British India for 
Shanghai and Hong Kong service. 

Shanghai is the commercial metropolis of the 
Far East, and the gate of the Empire of China. 
As such it cannot, of course, be regarded as 
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typically Chinese. Travellers who form their im- 
pressions of China from a brief visit to Shanghai 
must be very wide of the mark. 

There is quite a large representation of the 
missionary bodies that work in China to be iEound 
in the city, and it might be supposed that this 
was one of the best evangelised spots in the 
non -Christian world ; but the fact is that the 
majority of the missionaries living in Shanghai 
only make it a base for their operations on behalf 
of the whole field. Here we find the administra- 
tive and secretarial offices, stores and forwarding 
agencies, printing and publishing houses, schools, 
colleges and hospitals of many Societies. Some 
of our missionary friends mourned the fact that 
more aggressive evangelistic effort was not being 
carried on in the vernacular among the Shanghai 
populace. There is, of course, a good deal of 
English work that touches the resident Chinese, 
but the native dialect of this part of China is 
quite strange to missionaries who have learned 
the Mandarin tongue. 

The China Inland Mission alone among Mis- 
sionary Societies has its headquarters in China. 
It was with delight we entered the beautiful 
compound, where, after the bustle of the streets, 
peace reigns. The admirable premises were the 
gift of one of their own missionaries. Here the 
director, Mr. D. E. Hoste, resides, with Mr. J. W. 
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Stevenson and their excellent staff, and there is 
accommodation not only for the offices and stores, 
from which they communicate with their large 
body of missionaries in the interior, but for the 
lodging of considei'able parties of missionaries 
entering or leaving the country. But the China 
Inland Mission does not carry on any evangelistic 
work in Shanghai itself, except a Sunday evening 
service in English, which we had the pleasure 
of conducting, in addition to the two services 
each in the Union and the Free Christian Church, 
on our only Sunday in the city. On several other 
occasions during our two visits to the port we 
were privileged to meet the leaders Of this Society 
to confer with them on China mission' matters, 
and to join with them in their hallowed times 
of prayer. 

By the courtesy of the United Conference of 
Evangelical Missionaries we were able to attend 
one of the monthly assemblies for prayer and 
conference held at the Union Chapel, and it was 
most interesting and instructive to listen to the 
swift series of short speeches by representatives 
of all the different missions, telling of their work 
in Shanghai. 

The American missions are all strong in educa- 
tional work. One after another we heard of 
schools of two hundred, one hundred and twenty, 
or one hundred boys, and even Chinese girl 
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students. The missionary publishing houses, em- 
ploying hundreds of workers, are turning out 
vast quantities of books and tracts. The 
Y.M.C.A. ranks among the new and most effec- 
tive missionary agencies of the city. It was 
encouraging to hear of successful steps in mis- 
sionary union, as in the Baptist College of the 
A.B.M.U. and Southern Convention, which find 
that they cannot afford to remain separate in 
China. 

Not only in this gathering but in many private 
social functions we had great; joy in meeting 
such outstanding leaders in China missions as 
Bishop Graves and Dr. Hawks Pott (American 
Episcopal), Dr. Proctor and Dr. Bryan (American 
Baptist), Dr. Coulson (English Presbyterian), Mr. 
Bitton and Dr. Davenport (L.M.S.), Dr. Fitch 
(American Presbyterian), Mr. Bondfield (B. and 
F.B.S.), Dr. Parker (American Methodist), Dr. 
Gilbert Reid, and many others. 

The days we spent in Shanghai, both on our 
first arrival in the country and as we left it, 
were all too short for the many things we had 
to see. Only the abounding kindness and 
generosity of our dear friends. Dr. Richard and 
his like-minded daughters, Mr. and Mrs. Morgan, 
and Miss Bowser, could have enabled us to get 
through such a programme as we had. There 
was much business to be done and correspondence 
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to overtake — new friends and even newly dis- 
covered relatives had to be visited, purchases 
had to be made, and the fascinating sights of 
the old city and its modern neighbours claimed 
their tribute of time. We could not fail to feel 
the charm of the endless panorama of the street 
traffic, the queer shops, the noisy processions of 
superstitious attendants on stage property dragons, 
Chinese eating-houses with their bowls of steam- 
ing delicacies, the open market-places with eager 
crowds of, buyers and sellers, the stalls for 
selling incense and the paper tokens that do 
service for sacrifice at temple altars. The 
shuffling and irreverent -looking groups in the 
temples ; the men. and boys flying kites ; august 
officials in full Oriental robes riding in the 
smartest modem broughams ; European Jack 
Tars, alert Japanese commercial travellers, and 
English ladies driving to and fro in their 
swift and easy rickshas — all these come back to 
the memory in a medley of impressions. 

We were taken by Dr. Richard through the 
private temple of the guild of bankers of the 
city, and could not but wonder at the dignity 
of its symbolism, while we longed for the time 
when the new light of the Gospel should stream 
through its sombre arid shadowy halls. More 
cheerful was the aspect of the Chinese Public 
School, built by public subscription, and aided 
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by the municipality. Dr. Richard was the moving 
spirit in its foundation and the first chairman 
of its committee. There are three English 
masters at the head of it, two foreign -trained 
Chinese masters, and ten other native teachers, 
and about two hundred and fifty boys are receiv- 
ing an excellent Anglo -Chinese education. This 
is, of course, unconnected with any missionary 
society. 

Our chief interest centred naturally in the work 
of the Christian Literature Society. Few of our 
supporters in this country can possibly realise 
the magnitude and importance of the service it, 
with other kindred organisations, is rendering to 
China and to the kingdom of God. It is an 
honour to the Baptist Missionary Society to be 
associated in the persons of two of its most 
trusted missionaries with operations so widely 
influential. Books, both original works in 
Chinese and translations from the best literature 
of the West, for the needs of the day in China ; 
pamphlets and periodicals, both for the Christian: 
and non -Christian community, are being produced 
with an abundance that indicates a marvellous 
capacity in the editorial staff. The obvious need 
when we were in Shanghai was more adequate 
provision for the business management of such 
a publishing concern, and the Society has since 
sought to meet this by the appointment of an 
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English manager. New dep6ts and offices were 
being built when we were there, and have since 
been opened. So that the Society as far as its 
editorial staff is concerned is now worthily housed 
and equipped, but adequate premises in the heart 
of the city for the sale of the publications are 
greatly needed. 

These publications are not restricted to evan- 
gelistic literature. We have learned even in 
Christian lands to value the operations of pub- 
lishing houses such as the S.P.C.K., the R.T.S., 
and the S.S.U., in putting out in attractive and 
popular form sound and healthy books and maga- 
zines for young and old alike. ^ Science, travel, 
history, theology, Scripture exposition, essays, 
anecdotes, and even current gossip all have their 
utility in every land ; and in no country more 
than in China, where the written page is held 
in universal respect, and an innumerable company 
of eager readers can be secured for the new litera- 
ture. 

Not only are Christian propagandists now sup- 
plying China with new ideas. All kinds of 
antagonistic and evil works are competing with 
us. Moreover, in the absence of copyright laws, 
unprincipled or ignorant persons are able to pirate 
in the most shameless way anything which is 
saleable. And this is constantly happening to 
Dr. Richard's works, both in China and Japan. 
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When they are not mutilated this may be borne 
patiently and accepted as the sincerest of com- 
pliments, but it renders it more difficult to make 
the publishing of Christian books pay. 

Our grateful recollections of the China tour 
include a series of evangelistic services in 
English, arranged for us in the new Martyr 
Memorial Hall, the place where a few months 
before the historic Centenary Missionary Con- 
ference had been held. For five nights before 
our departure it was our privilege to proclaim 
in China the power of Christ to save. Our 
faith in the Gospel was reinforced by the fruit we 
ourselves had seen in many parts of China from 
its proclamation, and with all our hearts we com- 
mended it in speech and song to the earnest 
companies that gathered night by night. English, 
American, Chinese, and Japanese all mingled in 
the congregations, and with common voice there 
rose from every yielded heart the note of praise 
to the Redeemer of the world. Even now we 
hear the echo of the chorus which was sung 
at every meeting : 

I surrender all, 
I surrender all ; 
All to Thee, my blessed Saviour, 
I surrender all. 



CHAPTER XX 

A Modern Prophet 

/^N a house in Range Road, Shanghai, there 
^-^ is a tablet inscribed in Chinese with the 
name of a Welshman who occupies a unique 
position in the land of his adoption. His English 
name lends itself readily to transcription into the 
language of the nation to which he has given his 
life, and it is safe to say that no foreigner has 
earned in greater degree the respect and confi- 
dence of the Chinese, especially of the literary 
and governing classes. " L. Timot'ai " is known 
and reverenced all over the Empire, and his 
writings, copied and republished, are widely 
known and read . It is no secret that they largely 
contributed to the recent movements for reform ; 
and it is no wonder that he should now devote 
himself with such enthusiasm to the continued 
production and spread of Christian and educa- 
tional literature. 
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Honoured with two of the highest decorations 
of the Chinese Empire — the Red Button and 
the Double Dragon — there is so little ostentation 
in his manner and habit of life that he may 
be passed in the street as nobody in particular. 
When we went with him to the Chinese 
Foreign Office in Peking, he shyly apologised 
for putting a tiny red button in the lapel of 
his coat, when we knew very well that he was 
entitled to wear a large red button on his head. 

Travellers in China, especially those who are 
interested in missionary work or in reform move- 
ments, naturally turn to Dr. Timothy Richard 
for information and guidance. As an authority 
on matters Chinese, Li Timot'ai is perhaps oftener 
quoted than anybody else. Though a diligent 
worker, he is most of all an idealist and dreamer 
of dreams . Little Svonder that some of the dreams 
do not commend themselves to men engaged in 
the details of affairs ; little wonder they some- 
times cross the methods of those who, with more 
limited vision, just try to do the next thing in 
the path of duty, leaving the future with God ; 
little wonder that, being dreams, they should now 
and then appear fantastic and unpractical, and be, 
in fact, but baseless fabrics impossible to realise 
in actual life. Nevertheless, it is always the 
dreamers who are the apostles of progress. What 
matter if they are not always consistent with them- 
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selves, if they byt draw our souls on and up 
to the purposes of God. 

As he is the oldest missionary of our Society 
in China, we, of course, sought special opportu- 
nities of intimate association with him ; and with- 
out at least a chapter devoted to our impressions 
and memories of his outstanding personality, it 
would be impossible with any satisfaction to close 
our narrative. We were guests in his home, 
spectators of his work, and fellow-travellers by 
land and sea. We have resided in hotels with 
him, visited with him, evaiigelised with him, 
prayed with him, conferred with him, agreed with 
him, differed from him ; and at the end we not 
only cherish the right to claim him as brother 
and friend, but we think of him as one of the 
sincerest and most devoted servants of Christ 
whom it has been our lot 'to meet. He is a great 
prophetic figure, with thoughts greater than his 
speech, often saying things liable to be misunder- 
stood because he takes so much for granted, and 
is so little careful to guard his utterance from 
misconception ; childlike, with childlike egoism, 
simple-hearted, whole-souled, broad-minded. 
China is written upon his heart. All the world 
is ;nothing to him compared with China, and 
nothing of any consequence save its redemption. 
Eager to see China won for Christ, he is im- 
patient of all obstacles, is inclined, indeed, to 
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deny their very existence ; and, while he himself 
soars, is apt to chide those who have no wings. 
But, nevertheless, he is a great evangelic force, 
and in China he occupies a distinct place. God 
fulfils Himself in many ways . If Timothy Richard 
speaks q{ conversion by the million, he does not 
overlook the need of the regeneration of the 
individual soul ; and if his thoughts dwell chiefly 
on the kingdom of God, he does not undervalue 
the Church of Christ. 

Again and again we have urged him to write 
the story of his life, but with a singular diffi- 
dence he seems to shrink from the task. Indeed, 
it is only in the rare spells of unconstrained 
friendship and fellowship that he unbosoms him- 
self ; then, with flashing eye and glowing face, 
with a voice that has not yet lost its Welsh 
intonation, and gestures that add emphasis to his 
thought, he tells his story, until the true Timothy 
Richard stands revealed in depth of character 
and desire, and the charmed listener is moved 
alternately to admiration of the man and to praise 
of his Saviour. More than once we made bold 
to explain him to himself as a high Calvinist. 
Sometimes he has been mistaken for a heretic. 
As a fact, he is a great soul aflame with zeal 
for God and filled with a passion for China. 

When we visited Chefu for a few hours in 
his company we looked in vain for the house 
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where in the early days of our China Mission 
he lived and laboured. It seems entirely to have 
disappeared. To the earnest young missionary 
of that day, ever anxious to conserve Christian 
energy, it seemed useless for two or three missions 
to compete in one city ; and in a little while 
we find him moving, with the consent of his 
Society, to the inland districts of Shantung, where 
he took up residence in Ch'ing-chu-fu, and quite 
alone initiated a work which to-day is full of 
promise. Even then he was an idealist and, 
largely influenced by the writings of Edward 
Irving, he conceived the idea, which he still holds 
strongly to-day, that the appeal of the Gospel 
should first be made to religious souls, that the 
servants of Christ in visiting a city should inquire 
who in it is worthy, and that these should be 
sought in the hope that afterwards they should 
seek their fellows. Dr. Richard, in common with 
others who have had opportunities of first-hand 
knowledge, is inclined to think that amongst the 
secret societies of China there may be found — 
perhaps with a faint echo of the old Nestorian 
faith — those who seek to worship God directly. 
In those early days especially he tried to reach 
such men with the Evangel of Jesus Christ. Only 
he himself can adequately tell the story how, hear- 
ing of a man who was the leader of a confraternity 
of secret followers, he went and preached to him 
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Jesus, leaving with him some books and 
pamphlets ; and how that leader called together 
his followers and friends and passed on the truth 
that he had heard. This was an early attempt to 
do what must eventually be accomplished — make 
the Chinese themselves the apostles of the 
Christian faith in China. 

Indeed, the young enthusiast seems sometimes 
to have attempted to render literal obedience to 
the commands of Christ to His disciples for their 
itineration of Palestine, as set forth in the tenth 
chapter of Matthew. Without money or food he 
once set forth on an evangelistic journey, and 
though afterward he renounced the plan, God 
honoured the simple faith of His servant on this 
occasion. Food was provided where he taught ; 
but when in the course of his journey he came 
to a river which had to be crossed, he was non- 
plussed. Boatmen were there willing to take him 
over ; but knowing that he had no money to pay 
them, he resisted their appeals, and yet scarce 
liked Jo tell then! why. So they waited. At 
length the boatmen urged again that for safety's 
sake he must cross, and then he disclosed the fact 
that he was without any means of recompensing 
them. Upon which, to his surprise and gratitude, 
they began to thank him for what he had done 
for them when they had visited Ch'ing-chu-fu, 
and declared that they wanted no money ; it 
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would be honour enough, they said, to bear him 
across, and even then they would be in his debt. 
The heart of the young missionary was, as we 
may imagine, much encouraged. 

It was his custom at this time to demand 
that converts should commit to memory certain 
passages of Scripture. As Chinese education 
consists so largely in memorising their classics, 
this peems to us a very admirable method to 
adopt for Christian inquirers. The first chapter 
of Ephesians and the first chapter of the Revela- 
tion were amongst the prescribed portions, and 
Dr. Richard found that those who were grounded 
in the Ephesians chapter always became stable 
and stalwart Christians ; for they were resting on 
the faithfulness of God, while those who also 
learned the Revelation chapter became devoted 
worshippers of the Living Christ. Amongst the 
latter class there was a man who on his third 
visit appeared with a beaming face, and said, 
" I have seen Him." 

" Whom have you seen? " the missionary de- 
manded, and the reply rather staggered him — 
" I have seen the Lord Jesus." 

"What was He like?" 

In answer the vision of the glorious Christ as 
set forth in Revelation was given. 

" And what did He say to you? " 

" He told me to go and preach." 
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" Are you going? " 

There was no question in the convert's mind 
on the subject. " Of course I am going," he 
said. 

" When?" 

" Forthwith." 

The missionary was called away from that 
province soon afterwards ; but when, five years 
later, he visited it again, he found on the far 
side of the river, in places that geographically 
formed a crescent, five churches — and in each 
place they had first heard the Gospel from this 
disciple who simply at the call of his Master 
went forth to declare what he had seen and known. 

It , was by such incidents as these that Dr. 
Richard enriched our intercourse with him. He 
told us of another man in Shantung who received 
the Gospel and went to the mountains to preach 
it, leaving his family at home. At length he 
had to sell his little patrimony of land to pay 
the expenses of his journey and of his family, 
and later still he became so poor that he had 
nothing to send home. On this some of the 
people clubbed together and despatched a mule- 
load of corn to his village. When the muleteer 
asked for the man, of course he was told that 
he was not at home. " Where is his house ? " he 
inquired ; and when a woman came to the door, 
he said, " Here is com for you." " Where does 
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it come from ? " she asked, to which he only 
made answer as he turned from the door, 
" From God." 

Mention has been made of Dr. Richard's 
absence from Shantung. This was caused by 
the terrible famine in Shansi — one of the most 
awful visitations of the kind that China, or, 
perhaps, the world, has ever known. Many hearts 
were stirred to help the stricken people. Timothy 
Richard felt that Shantung could wait, but Shansi 
could not ; and so he found his way to the capital 
city, T'ai-yuan-fu, in order to distribute relief. 
Meanwhile Mr. Arnold Foster came to England 
to plead the cause of the starving people, and 
the Lord Mayor of London opened a Famine 
Fund ; while J. J. Turner, from South Shansi, 
and David Hill, from Hankow, also found their 
way to T'ai-yuan-fu. Bishop Scott, now of 
Peking, and others, also joined in the work of 
relief. At first these benefactors were looked 
upon with much suspicion, and hindered in 
numberless ways ; but they were dauntless in 
face of opposition, and at length secured liberty 
for their work of beneficence and saved multi- 
tudes of lives — three hundred and twenty thousand 
is the marvellous estimate. The horrors of the 
famine time have left an indelible mark on the 
men who shared in it. Some died : all were 
laid down by sickness. What a band of heroes 
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they were ! The apostolic and indomitable David 
Hill has gone to his reward, while Bishop Scott, 
Dr. Richard, and Mr. Turner remain. They 
shudder even now as they tell ^f the havoc death 
then made ; the inhumanity of the officials ; the 
decay of natural affection until even mothers 
swapped their babies to eat them, and children 
were openly carried in panniers for sale. 

One difficulty of the work of relief was the cum- 
brous currency : it was necessary to have several 
carts to carry the strings of copper " cash " to the 
stricken villages, and in the hostile districts these 
were at the mercy of the unsympathetic officials. 
Iri one place the magistrate casually remarked to 
someone, " What is the foreigner doing here 
with so much money? If he is robbed, I shall 
do nothing." This, of course, was an incite- 
ment to theft and, before the carts had gone 
fifty yards from the inn, the villagers, quick to 
take the hint, set upon them. Dr. Richard at 
once turned the carts back to the inn, and left 
his assistant in charge of them that day while he 
went to the other villages and told them that 
he could bring them no money. In the morning 
he was back again, and found that during the 
night bricks and other missiles had been thrown 
into the inn, and attempts made to enter. Upon 
hearing this the missionary told his man to wait 
twenty minutes, and then to leave the inn and 
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the money in it. He went at once to the Yamen, 
and, in spite of opposition, forced his way into 
the presence of the Governor, who at the moment 
was consulting with the military official of the 
town in order to foment a riot. When protection 
was demanded it was refused, and Dr. Richard 
said : " Very well. In twenty minutes the money 
will be left at the inn ; it is not mine ; it has 
been given for the starving people, and I look 
to you to protect it. Good morning." On his 
return to Shantung he recounted his experience 
to the magistrate there and demanded a receipt 
for the money from the offending official, and 
in due course it was sent. It was with such 
astuteness, combined with faith, that the trials 
of that time were met and conquered. Let those 
who think the missionaries are men without judg- 
ment and adroitness stand rebuked by such an 
incident. 

Here is another. As recorded in a former 
chapter, there is now a very promising mission 
in Hsin-chou, two days north of T'ai-yuan-fu. 
A footing was secured in the city in those early 
days in the following manner. Timothy Richard 
hired a room at an inn, and brought with him 
a magic -lantern. He did not exhibit his pictures 
at once, but he let it be known that he was willing 
to show them at the Yamen. The officials were 
undecided for some time as to the exact nature 
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of the lantern, and the propriety of seeing the 
pictures. One of the members of the household 
at length said that he knew something, about it — 
the officials at T'ai-yuan-fu had been present at 
an exhibition of the pictures while he was there. 
That settled the matter, and approval of the 
suggestion was communicated to the missionary. 
When the evening arrived the views were passed 
through jthe lantern, and the final picture was 
" The Star of Bethlehem," which was shaped like 
a cross. "What is that?" the foreigner de- 
manded of his audience, and when they had given 
their guesses in vain, he answered, " That is what 
h^s made men go over all the world to preach 
the Gospel," and left them wondering. The next 
day the merchants of the city sent asking that 
they might see the pictures, and an answer was 
promised them by and by. Meanwhile the mis- 
sionary waited until the rumour spread far and 
wide of the man with the wonderful pictures that 
had been exhibited in the Yamen, and people 
journeyed from all the district to see them. Just 
before he left the city he announced that the 
pictures were again to be shown ; and after the 
people had seen them there was no difficulty in 
securing a house in the city, though at first such 
a thing had been declared to be impossible. 

To his intercourse at the time with the leading 
men of Shansi Dr. Richard ascribes much of his 
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present influence with the governing classes of 
China. As these officials have been changed from 
one province to another during the years, the 
impression of that epoch of labour has been 
multiplied and extended. 

When after the Boxer outbreak the question 
of money compensation was raised, it was Dr. 
Richard who suggested that the best thing to 
prevent such troubles in the future would be the 
establishment of universities in each province 
to dispel the ignorance which made them possible. 
To him was given the task of founding the Uni- 
versity of Shansi, the first of its kind, and he 
has been the Chancellor of the Western side 
of it ever since, while other provinces have 
followed the lead and established universities of 
their own. 

But it is not of his service to China and to 
the Church of Christ we write, but of the man 
himself as revealed in such incidents as we have 
gathered from his own life — incidents that might 
be many times multiplied. A Boswell with suffi- 
cient opportunity might glean ample stores of 
suggestive material from his conversation. On 
every topic he seems to be able to produce, from: 
his own experiience, memorable illustrations and 
maxims. 

We were speaking one day of the immediate 
and evident results of such preaching as Spur- 
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geon's arid Moody's ; and he Said that on one 
occasion he conversed with an educated China- 
man: arid tried to tell him of the things of the 
West of which China was ign'drarit« But to no 
purpose. China had anticipated everything. Had 
we railways ? China had tried them and dis- 
carded them long* ago, and so with telegraphs 
and other iriveiitiOns. At length he said, -^ Have 
you ever known iri your country an example of 
a life being completely changed because one man 
has heard another stand up and speak for half 
an hour ? " No, the Chinaniari admitted, they 
knew nothing like that. 

At another time the subject was the Bible, 
and an incident was recalled of a Chinaman who, 
having read the New Testament for the first 
time, immediately burned it, because he wotild 
not let his children know that such a good man 
as our Lord was so shamefully entreated — which 
was a result not anticipated when the book was 
giveii. 

But different results can be chronicled. One 
of the scholars of China was presented with a 
New Testament, and he read it several times 
over. When Dr. Richard asked him what he 
thought of it, he answered that the most 
wonderful thing to him was that it was possible 
for men t6-day to be possessed of the Holy 
Ghost. 

15 
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We ourselves cannot forget when, after many 
days of companionship with this modern prophet, 
we parted at Ching Tao, he to return to Shang- 
hai, and we to journey through Shantung, he 
said to us : "If you see the Governor, do not 
look upon yourselves only as the representatives 
of the Missionary Society ; remember that you 
are ambassadors of God." In that sentence he 
stood self -revealed. 



CHAPTER XXI 

A Letter to the Rulers of China 
and a Reply 

T)ECAUSE we were ambassadors of God in a 
-'-' land which is withput that knowledge of 
Him which is Eternal Life, we felt ourselves 
free to overstep the bounds of our commission 
from our Missionary Society. We were sent out 
to examine and encourage the workers in our 
own missions : we took the opportunity of under- 
standing and co-operating with all the missions 
with which we came into touch. Our experience 
embraced the work of nearly every section of 
the . Church of Christ, and workers of various 
nationalities ; of the work we formed a very 
high opinion, and from the workers we received 
nothing but courtesy and kindness--kindness 
which in several instances merged into lavish 
generosity. Christian fellowship took a new 
meaning in view of the welcome given to us 
for the sake of our Master, and differences in 
ritual and polity were forgotten in our common 
devotion to His Gospel and His name. 

After our varied experience of Chinese meri and 
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things, it seemed clear to us, as it has done 
to many before us, that the people of the Empire 
are more greatly inilueniced by their rulers thani 
peoples of other realms. This is not to be 
wondered at when! we rememb'ec that the highest 
offices of the land are open to everyone, and 
that the rulers are themselves men: of the people. 
To complete our service for China, one thing, 
therefore, seemed necessary -^ that we should 
appeal to the rulers on behalf of Christ. After 
much prayerful consideration we took our courage 
in our hands and wrote a letter to the rulers 
and high officials. It was necessary that such 
a message should be brief, else it would not be 
read ; and that it should be definite, else it would 
convey no specific meaning to the minds of those 
to whom it was addressed — themselves adepts in 
polite phrases. 

Dr. Timothy Richard was good enough to 
undertake to translate the epistle, which is sub- 
joined, and to write a covering letter, commend- 
ing it to the attention of China's great men, 
and asking them, if its sentiments appealed to 
them, that they would convey its substance to' the 
Throne. The copies of the letters were beauti- 
fully produced by hand in Chinese characters 
on the best paper, and in the most approved 
style they were forwarded to the Viceroys, 
Governors, aiid other high officials. 
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This is the letter — of course it was signed 
with our Chinese names ; — 

'^To THE Rulers and High Officials of 
China, 

" Sent out on a special embassy by one of 
the great Missionary Societies of our own land, 
we have spent some months in the interior of 
China, and now on the eve of our departure we 
venture to address those in this great Empire, 
in whose hands rests authority and influence, 
in order to submit to them some considerations 
which we believe are for the benefit of the 
country. 

" Were we to speak of things which are 
evident to all enlightened minds, we might make 
bold to mention the necessity of better roads 
in all parts of the country and more extensive 
railways ; the benefits likely to arise from a 
large and permanent system of afforestation ; the 
advantages to be gained by a universal system 
of coinage ; and the reforms that might be 
affected in the disposal of the dead. 

" But of such matters we know you are more 
fully informed than it is possible for passing 
travellers to be. 

" Our aim is different and goes deeper. May 
we, in all defererice, and with great respect, ask 
you to consider the following propositions. 
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" I. Sixteen hundred years ago the Roman 
Empire was faced by a problem very similar 
to the one which is now confronting' China. The 
Christian faith had gained a foothold in that 
Empire, as it has in yours. Although at first 
the followers of the Doctrine were suspected and 
martyred, the Roman Governors at length dis- 
covered that Christians made the best of 
citizens, and that their loyalty to Jesus Christ 
made them but more loyal to their Emperor. 
The Christian faith is the same to-day. 

/' 2. Since that time, the unbiassed reading of 
history proves that the nations which have most 
fully accepted the Christian faith have been and 
are to-day foremost in the ranks of progress. 
Therefore we would say to you who guide the 
destinies of China : Do not fear Christianity 
because you love your country ; welcome it. 

"3. If you will be gracious enough to hear 
our words still farther, we would ask you to 
remember what you already know, that Chris- 
tianity asks for no special privilege at the hands 
of the State. It only seeks liberty. Remove 
the bars from its way, and let it make its own 
appeal. Let your schools and colleges and your 
offices of state be freely opened to Christians. 
Abolish religioufe tests and disabilities of all kinds, 
and in freedom the best will be surely discovered. 

"4. Becoming still more daring by your in- 
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dulgence, we would submit to your Excellen- 
cies, as God's messengers, one thing more. 
Christianity can only bless nations when it is 
accepted by individuals. May we not therefore 
ask you, as leaders of the nation, to examine 
and prove and yield to the claims of Christ? 
Forgive us if our zeal emboldens us too greatly. 
This is not a foreign religion. Christ lived and 
died in Asia, not in Europe ; but He belongs 
to the whole world — and to China. His faith 
is the only religion that has in the world's history 
entered all countries, and it is destined to bless 
all. If some of the great men of China were 
to declare themselves as the followers of the 
Lord, they might, as Christ's new apostles, do 
more for this wonderful Empire than all the 
statesmen and scholars and missionaries from the 
West ; and if they should suffer, they would only 
fulfil the law of sacrifice which is the great 
lesson of the Cross of Jesus, who gave Himself 
for the. redemption of the world. In future years 
the people that will rise up to praise Him Would 
bless them too. 

" Allow us, then, in asking your distinguished 
consideration of these things, humbly to sign 
ourselves as the servants of Christ and 
" The Friends of China, 

" W. Y. FULLERTON, 

" C. E. Wilson." 
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We should have been quite content if this 
message had simply been received in silence ; 
but some of the distinguished rulers to whom we 
appealed were good enough to acknowledge the 
receipt of the letter. It is something to get the 
seed sown in their minds. The Governor pi 
one of the great provinces replied at length. His 
letter is an example of the ease with which the 
chief point may be missed and the issue obscured. 
Both our letter and this answer have since been 
given in Chinese in the monthly magazine issued 
by the Christian Literature Society, Ta Tang Pao, 
and have thus gained wide publicity in China. 

Perhaps the reply, as well as the original letter, 
may have interest for Western readers. It vnll 
be noticed that this enlightened ruler admits the 
injustice of requiring all who enter public schools 
and colleges to bow to Confucius, and that he 
is ready to believe that Jesus Christ came down 
from heaven. The Master perchance would say 
to him, ^•' Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of God."- 

The following is a translation of his letter : — 

" I am in receipt of the suggestions of Messrs. 
FuUerton and Wilson of the English Baptist 
Mission, who were not afraid to travel several 
tens of thousands of li to come to our country, 
and then travel through the Provinces of Shensi, 
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Shansi, and Shantung, where there are no rail- 
ways, in order to find out the condition of our 
people and help them. This aim of your religion 
I most highly appreciate. What you say about 
our graveyards is too true. Alas I our roads, 
our graves, and other customs require to be re- 
formed. Our Government has for some years 
decided to reform, but it takes time. 

-*' Jesus Christ came down from heaven to get 
men to obey God and save mankind ; and His 
doctrine spread to Greece and Rome, Germany 
and Russia, and the nations who believed became 
powerful. This is well known to readers of 
history. During the last two hundred years 
Christian missions have spread to all continents 
and become a world religion. Though we in 
China have Confucianism as our national religion, 
still we have Buddhism and Mohammedanism 
flourishing at the same time. f!rom the seventh 
century till now we have the Christian religion 
as evidenced by the Nestorian Tablet in Si-an-fu, 
and later the Jesuits at the end of the last dynasty 
and the beginning of the present, when our 
Emperors built them churches in the Capital. 
But in process of time things degenerated, bad 
men entered the Church, and there was inter- 
ference in lawsuits. Between the faults on both 
sides a great strife arose between Christians and 
non -Christians, till the Boxer rising of 1900, 
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when the religious question became an inter- 
national one of great importance. Intelligent 
men are much grieved at this and see that by 
the taxation to pay indemnities the Christian 
as well as the non -Christians sufifer. To end 
these troubles our Government has established 
schools and colleges throughout the Empire so 
that the people may no more be ignorant and 
act foolishly. In these schools and colleges 
many Christians are professors and teachers. But 
the new Board of Education made a mistake 
in not granting the same privileges to the Chris- 
tians and non -Christians. This possibly arose 
from the Board saying that as in Christian 
schools the students are compelled to attend 
Christian worship, in the Government schools 
the Christians ought to be made to conform to 
Government regulations. 

" In my opinion these are only outward forms 
and my hope and belief is that there will soon 
be found a way of harmonising the two without 
violence to either. The learning of Messrs. 
FuUerton and Wilson is great, and their virtue 
is deep and high. I am sorry I did not have 
the 'pleasure of meeting them face to face. Please 
convey to them my best compliments and say 
that I shall bear carefully in mind their 
suggestions." 
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Round the World 

/^ UR visit to China incidentally meant that 
we went round the world. Considerations 
of time sent us West in order to get to the 
Far East. The Atlantic journey was without 
incident. The race across Canada from Quebec, 
which we left an hour after our steamer touched 
the pier, to Vancouver, where we arrived after 
four days' continuous travel, was only varied by 
a few hurried stops " to water and ice the train," 
to change the engine, to cool a heated axle, or 
to fix the brakes for the descent of the Rocky 
Mountains. On the summit of the Pass of these 
giant sentinels, where the waters flow East and 
West, there is a spot proclaimed by a striking 
notice as " The Great Divide." As, in the 
gloaming of the early August evening, we glided 
past in the train we noticed the camp-fire of some 
vagabonds who were evidently intending to spend 
the night there, and we mildly tormented our- 
selves by wondering which way they went in the 
morning. When the day dawned, we were 
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thundering through the magnificent Fraser 
Canyon, and in the afternoon we were at the 
Pacific coast. 

A few brief hours and again we set forth on our 
twelve days' voyage to Japan — a voyage notable 
only for the Pacific rollers, the passing glimpses 
of some icebergs, some whales, and two ships, the 
view of the Aleutian Islands as our ship curved 
North in order to shorten the journey, and the 
dropping of a day soon after we passed the 
i8oth parallel. We went to rest on Sunday 
night, and although we slept no longer than usual, 
it was Tuesday morning when we awoke. So 
we had only 364 days in our year 1908, and as 
a consequence we now keep our Sabbath on the 
seventh day. 

In twenty -two days from Liverpool we landed 
at Yokohama, and before passing on to China 
we spent a fortnight in Japan. We arrived much 
too late for the splendour of the cherry-blossom 
and wistaria, and too early for the chrysanthe- 
mums ; but the iris gtardens were in their early 
bloom, and the lotus -ponds were not devoid of 
flowers. We spent several days amongst the 
gorgeous temples of Nikko, but our projected 
visits to some other centres of interest were 
hindered by a severe storm which wrecked roads 
and bridges in all directions, and so seriously 
interfered with the water service of Yokohama 
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that, when we left it, the city Was in dangeif 
of drought. They had no water because they 
had had so much. To our regret our further 
experience was practically limited to Tokio, Kobe, 
and Nagasaki. 

The Baptist Missionary Society has no mis- 
sionary work in Japan, though some years ago a 
tentative effort was made in Tokio. For several 
reasons it was soon relinquished ; but it must 
have done some good, for Dr. Glover records 
an instance of a woman who was found searching 
for the Mission Hall, and asking whether they 
could direct her " to the place where they 
mended broken hearts." 

At Tokio we could not but be deeply interested, 
on the eve of our visit to China^ by the work 
amongst the Chinese students who thronged in 
such crowds to Japan for education, though now 
the numbers have been much diminished. As 
to .education, the almost universal verdict was 
that the students goti the merest smattering of 
knowledge, their opportunities and stay being 
so limited. As to morals; they were left to them- 
selves in such great measure that they largely 
fell before the specially strong temptation of the 
great city, and they imbibed revolutionary ideas 
which threaten to give serious trouble to their 
own Government on their return to their native 
country. As to religion, while a considerable 
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number of them have been won for Christ by 
the enthusiastic efforts of the Young Men's 
Christian Association and the Tokio Chinese 
Church, many others have thrown off all restraint ; 
and instead of their native Confucianism — if Con- 
fucianism can be called a religion — they have 
been indoctrinated with the scepticism of the 
West. So, on the whole, the rush of students from 
China to Japan under present conditions seems 
to augur ill rather than good to their country. 
This only lends emphasis to the appeal for the 
establishment of a University in China which shall 
command the respect of the Chinese, and sum- 
mon the Church of God to the increlased support 
of the present missionary educational institutions. 

Side by side with the high-class Government 
colleges in Tokio there pxist some distinctively 
Christian schools. The most important of these 
are the colleges of the Methodist Mission, which 
we had the opportunity of visiting, though we 
did not see them in session. Indeed, we found 
that in August most of the missionaries were 
very wisely on holiday at the hill resorts, where 
at the time of our visit Mr. Gregory Mantle 
and Mr. Litchfield were at work as representing 
the Keswick Convention, Of their ministry we 
heard very excellent accounts. 

But some of the leaders remained in the 
cities, and of these the most interesting figure 
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undoubtedly was Bishop Honda, who was good 
enough to call upon us. He is the first nativ0 
Japanese bishop, and represents a strong move- 
ment towards independence on the part of the 
Japanese Church. The common spirit seems to 
have seized all branches of the Church, which, 
though it is the direct result of the success which 
has been granted to Christian missions, is, for 
the moment, one of their gravest difficulties. The 
Japanese, who have proved their power in other 
departments to manage their own affairs success- 
fully, naturally think that it is time they con- 
trolled their own churches; — there are, indeed, 
not wanting those who say that they are able 
to dispense altogether with foreign missionaries. 
The Presbyterian and Episcopalian missionaries, 
in common with the Methodists, are faced with 
the problem of giving the native Church the 
responsibility for its own government, while main- 
taining the direction of the evangelistic work 
which the Church is not yet strong enough to 
assume. The Methodists have moved the soonest, 
and the ordination of Bishop Honda, who was 
elected by his native brethren at the first ballot, 
is the evidence of the new departure. We found 
the Bishop a man of wide sympathy, deep devo- 
tion, and humble spirit j and with his guidance 
the experiment of dual leadership has every 
prospect of success. 
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Our journey back from Tokio to Yokohama 
was a thing to be remembered. As the railway 
was impossible, we sailed down Tokio Bay in 
a crazy steamer, calculated at the most to carry 
a hundred and twenty people, but crowded with 
five hundred. To get on board we drifted down 
in lighters, which with great skill were piloted 
to the steamer's side 5 and then there was a rush 
for places, until every available inch on deck 
and below was crowded, and overcrowded, with 
a mass of sweltering humanity. Happily it was 
comparatively calm. What would have hap- 
pened on a rough day it is frightful even to 
imagine, for the ship was never on an even 
keel all the way. Slowly we crept on, and 
we were thankful the ship did not turn turtle 
before, late at night, we arrived at the native 
wharf. 

At Yokohama we attended a service in the 
Union Church, All the worshippers used fans, 
and a Japanese pastor preached with evident 
facility and grace j but the bulk of the seven 
hundred members were evidently away on holiday. 
The College and Girls' School of the American 
Board also claimed our attention, and Dr. Bennett 
gave us some insight into the work of the mission. 
Their mission ship, Fukitin Maru, under the 
charge of Captain and Mrs. Bickel, does noble 
service in the Inland Sea. 
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THe work of the American Bible Society also 
claimed our attention, and Mr. Loomis, its secre- 
tary, in addition to his courtesy in explaining 
its operations, also conducted us over a native 
printing worjcsi where many of its books, as well 
as a considerable number of Chinese and Korean 
Scriptures, are produced. Men almost naked were 
hard at work at the presses, and in other de- 
partments girls in picturesque costume were busy 
folding and binding. Every Monday morning 
before work begins, a Christian service is con- 
ducted in this house ; and though the attendance 
is not compulsory, about a hundred of the work- 
people, both men and women, attend, and some 
of them have been converted by this means. 

At the Bible Society's warehouse we were able 
to secure two of the few that remain of •'- The 
Comfort Bags " which the Christian women of 
Japan gave to the soldiers in the recent war. 
Each contained, in a flowered wrapping, a New 
Testament, some tracts, writing-paper and 
envelopes, a pencil and toothbrush, scent and 
medicine, and, most touching of all, two coloured 
picture -postcards to remind the soldier of home. 

There sailed with us from Yokohama Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Duce, of the Salvation Army. A 
company d Salvationists from various places came 
to the ship tc> see himi off after his long service 
in Japan, and they sang hymns interspersed with 
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pries of Banzai.' and Harrerujah! On our arrival 
at Kobe we accompanied our friend to the 
Seiamen's Rest in charge of the Salvation Army 
of that city, where we were most hospitably enter- 
tained. We were also able to share in the Com- 
munion service (with individual cups) in the little 
Baptist chapel at Kobe, after a service conducted 
by a native pastor, and ta visit the Methodist 
Mission premises outside the city. There lingers 
in our mind the interesting conversation we had 
with Dr. Newton there, as he told us of the 
early struggles of the missionaries, and of ancient 
times. When the Jesuit missionaries were ex- 
pelled, -there was in every suspected . village a 
yearly inquisition, and the people were required 
publicly to tread upon a cross in order to show 
their contempt for the faith of Jesus. In the 
evening we went to the Salvation Army Barracks, 
and were interested spectators of the first Salva- 
tion Army wedding in: Kobe, the bride and 
bridegroom both addressing the meeting. 

At Nagasaki, Mr. Fuller, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, came on board to greet us. He 
had just said good-bye to Rev. F. S. Webster, 
of the Keswick Deputation to China, and it was 
somewhat tantalising to be able to do no more 
than wave hands as we passed within pistol shot 
of each other without being able to speak. The 
English Church, under Mr. Fuller's guidance, is 
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' doing good work here ; and the Dutch Reformed 
Church of America, with some of whose mis- 
sionaries we voyaged through the Japan Inland 
Sea, has also a good story of service to tell. 

Oh Goato Island in this neighbourhood there 
is a company of. people with a peculiar form 
of Christian faith. Their forefathers were in- 
fluenced by the ancient Jesuit missionaries, and 
the island being difficult of approach, they con- 
tinued their Christian worship in spite of the 
subsequent persecutions. But when the Roman 
Catholics returned in modern times, and attempted 
to annex them to their mission, the islanders 
found the modem developments of the Papacy 
so different from what they had originally been 
taught that they would not accept the Romish 
faith. Neither will they receive the Protestant 
missionaries ; so there they remain, an indepen- 
dent section of those who, albeit amid much super- 
stition, name the" name of Christ. Like the Old 
Believers ,of Siberia, they are popeless sacerdo- 
talists. 

Six days' sailing from Yokohama brought us 
early in September to Shanghai, from whence 
we started oh our four months' journey through 
North Inland China, making a great circuit by 
way of the Yang'-tse-kiang to Shensi and Shansi, 
and then through Peking and Tientsin, finding 
our way to the sea again, only to take another 
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loop journey to Shantung, and return at length 
to Shanghai, sailing thence in the middle of 
January for Ceylon and Europe. 

Presently we exchanged the muddy waters of 
the North for the deep blue of the South China 
Sea. Mist enshrouded us as we drew near Hong 
Kong, but it suddenly lifted as we turned into 
the straits between the mainland and the island, 
revealinig not only a wonderful panorama, but the 
splendid seamianship that had guided us so accu- 
rately ^through the fog to the narrow .entrance 
to the busy port and prosperous settlement, jthe 
creation of British g;enius and enterprise. 

We arrived at Singapore on a Sunday morning 
and were welcomed by some earnest Christian 
young fellows, who took us to their bungalow, 
and afterwards escorted one of us to the Presby- 
terian Mission and the other to a service in 
the Young Men's Christian Association Hall, 
where we had the opportunity of bearing testi- 
mony for our Master. At Penang the Hindus 
were having a festival, and the light, brighter 
than that of the torches the processionists carried, 
sprang to Mr. Wilson's eyes as he almost 
imagined himself back in India. A wonderful 
crowd of mingled nationalities gathered on the 
race-course in the evening for the fireworks ; and 
we shall not soon forget the jostling and the 
hubbub of the roads as, in our rickshas, we 
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threaded our way through the maze back to our 
ship at night. Here a great load of tobacco was 
taken on board, until the cargo overflowed into 
some of the lower cabins — which were thereafter 
carefully nailed up. 

Four days afterwards we arrived at Ceylon, 
where we had arranged to spend a fortnight in" 
order to see the work of the Baptist Missionary 
Society in the island. In addition to services, 
meetings, and conferences in Colombo, we were 
able during these weeks to attend the meetings 
of the Ceylon Baptist Union at Gonawala, to 
conduct two days' services in Kandy, to visit 
our mission at Matele, and to climb on the moun- 
tain railway to the sanatorium of the island — 
Nuwara-Eliya. 

But the outstanding feature of our visit was the 
motor tour through th'e district of Sabaragamuwa, 
arranged by our host, the Honourable Mr. John 
Ferguson, in order to allow an inspection of the 
schools and missions in this part of our field. 
The beauty of the roads, bordered with palm-trees, 
past villages and rubber plantations, still lingers 
in our memory . Avisiwella, Pussella, Ratnapura,, 
Pelmadulla, Balangoda, and Hanwella were visited 
iti turn ; the school children were en fite, the 
schools beautifully decorated, and in one place 
there was actually a brass banld. A garden party 
in the grounds of Caltori Lodge, a final service 
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in Cinnamon Gardens Church, and once more we 
were on: the ocean, homeward bound. 

In order to visit our missions in Italy we 
landed at Naples, devoting a day each to Rome, 
Florence, and Turin. An admirable evangelistic 
work is in progress under the auspices of our 
Society in these cities and in the neighbouring 
territories. To complete our task we journeyed 
to Lausanne for conference with Dr. and Mrs. 
Edwards, of T'ai yuan fu, who have with such 
consecration of life and means devoted them- 
selves to missionary work in China. We were 
greatly refreshed by the Sunday spent in fellow- 
ship with them, and bore home the tidings, as 
a crown to our journey, that they generously 
gifted to the Society the splendid hospital and 
doctor's residences which, at their own cost, they 
have erected in T'ai yuan fu. 

With some congratulation and "with much praise 
to God, we arrived home at the exact time set 
forth in our original programme, and were wel- 
comed at Charing Cross and at Leicester by 
hosts of friends, to whose prayers, as well as 
to the prayers of multitudes more, we owe it that, 
without serious accident or hindrance, we were 
able to accomplish the commission entrusted to 
us. It was one which, we would fain hope, has 
in some little measure hastened the coiping of 
the kingdom of God. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

The Report of the Spies 

ON our journey home we were able to prepare 
a somewhat voluminous report concerning 
the progress and outlook of, the missions of our 
Society and the welfare of the missionaries, and 
it was with some satisfaction that we posted the 
manuscript to London on our arrival at Naples 
and corrected the proof a few days after we got 
home, presenting the whole report the same month 
to the Committee, which did us the honour of 
giving us our commission. We are gratified that 
most of the suggestions for adjustment and 
advance have already received the cordial 
approval of that Committee and are in process 
of application. Willingly we would spend our 
own lives to help to evangelise China if that could 
be permitted. Since it is denied, we urge the 
claims of the country on others with all the 
emphasis in our power. 
.It is inipossible to do. other than assent to the 
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unanimous verdict that China has at length come 
to the hour of her destiny. It is not a recurrent 
change that has come to her — such as the turn 
of the tide or the change of a season — it is a 
crisis that means life or death. 

The contempt for foreigners is a thing of the 
past. Very rudely was China roused by the allied 
troops after the siegfe of the Legations in Peking, 
but she was roused thoroughly. Even in remote 
places we found the new spirit — its evidence, 
strangely enough, the almost universal desire to 
learn English. It is English, not French, or 
German, or Russian, that the people wish to 
know. The movement may be present before it 
is recognised. In one out-of-the-way centre ^ 
foreign resident declared to us that the new 
movement had not reached his city, and yet we 
heard the same day that there had been an insur- 
rection in the school in that very place because 
English was denied to the scholars. It was no 
imcommon experience, even in remote districts, 
to jhave the telegraph or post-ofHce clerk come 
to us in our inn seeking an explanation of some 
knotty problem in our language. For the moment 
a knowledge of English is held to be the way 
to advancement, the key to a knowledge of the 
science and art, the philosophy and policy of the 
West. 

The whole educational system of the Empire 
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bias been changed ; the ancient Examination Halls 
to which students came to show themselves expert 
in: the Chinese Classics are now silent and deserted, 
while, with some notable exceptions where the 
experiment has proved for the moment a failure, 
in all the provinces schools and colleges where 
Western learning is taugM hum with the rising 
life of the China tha't is to be. 

Students have thronged to Japan to secure the 
new knowledge, and Japanese teachers have come 
over to China J but since it has been proved by 
painful experience that these students imbibe, and 
many of these teachers propagate, revolutionary 
notions, as well as receiving or giving a smatter- 
ing of Western knowledge, the exodus to Tokio 
has distinctly lessened, and the welcome to 
Japanese teachers become less cordial, This but 
emphaisises the need for help from England and 
America, Germany and Scandinavia to train 
Chinese teachers for the Chinese people. In 
education, as in evangelisation, the work is much 
too vast to be other than guided by the foreigner. 

That the new life of China must, at least for 
a generation, be directed by the mind of the 
West is evident, even though there is rising in the 
minds of the Chinese a jealousy of such guidatice. 
Left to themselves the Chinese will be like their 
own great Hwang-Ho, which spends its strength 
meandering aimlessly through the Empire, useless 
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for commerce and dangerous to the peojile ; 
jwisely {directed and led they will be like the 
Yang-tze-kiang, flowing with direct and un- 
swerving aim to the sea, the enriching traffic 
of East and West borne upon its urgent current. 

The great danger is that the people may receive 
the knowledge of our discoveries and reject the 
revelation that has been made to us of God in 
Christ ; that they may learn our science and art, 
and remain ignorant of that faith and hope which 
informs and inspires all true learning. 

An old member of the Church in Shantung 
came to the missionary with beaming face. He 
had made a great discovery. To understand his 
point of view it must be stated that as it is 
almost impossible for the Chinese, with their 
multitude of signs, but without an alphabet, to 
make a new word, so the word used in the Chinese 
Bible for Elijah's chariot of fire has also been 
chosen for the railway engine. Well, this old 
man had seen for the first time a railway train, 
and, with the gladness of a discoverer, he ex- 
claimed, " I never knew before how Elijah went 
to heaven ! " The incident may serve as an 
illustration of the ease with which the Chinese 
mind may jumble together the material and the 
spiritual, and believe that when it gets our inven- 
tions it has received all we have to bestow. 

It is a significant thing in God's guidance of 
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human history that the problems of life have 
been worked out in duplicate ; that while the 
myriads of the West, oblivious of the millions in 
the Far East, have solved them in one way ; 
the Eastern millions, equally oblivious of the 
millions in the West, have solved them in another. 
In many things the solution is as correct in the 
one way as in the other, though both sides may be 
prejudiced ini favour of their own. China is now 
in large measure prepared to discard her ways 
for ours. 

But if we have something to teach China, she 
has something to teach us. Her people are a 
great people, great in patience and in resource. 
Their leisurely courtesy is perhaps being spoiled 
where railways come ; but energy is being born in 
its place, and when the spirit of enterprise shall 
be added to their ingenuity and perseverance, 
they will go far and do much. The first view 
of the Chinaman is apt to be prejudiced. When 
we entered China a lady missionary gave us in- 
valuable advice, " Do not," she said, " accept 
the verdict of anyone about the Chinese who 
does not love them." We learnt to love them 
ourselves, and found it easy to overlook things 
that might have been considered, objectionable, in 
consideration of their mother -wit and native 
worth. 

The disease of the body politic has three 
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symptoms — baldness, acne, and impaired circula- 
tion. The baldness is the lack of trees in the 
country, a lack so great that in many districts 
even a splinter of wood caimot be found ; the 
acne is the prevalence of graves all over the 
land, graves marked by great mounds which throw 
out of cultivation a large proportion of the fields ; 
the defective circulation arises from the chaos 
with regard to money — there is no common 
currency, and hence bulk silver has to be 
carried from place to place, weighed, cut up, 
and wasted. When these three symptoms 
disappear the material health of China will be 
assured. Nothing need be said about the roads^< 
the advent of the railways will surely quicken 
the creation of real roads in the place of the 
tracks which now exist. 

But China needs more than Western civilisa- 
tion. Chang Chi Tung, one of her own great 
Viceroys, in a few graphic, but awful, words gives 
his verdict on the morals of the Empire : " Effete- 
ness has begotten stupidity, and stupidity 
lethargy ; lethargy has produced idleness, and 
idleness waste. And these are the reasons the 
hearts of the Chinese are shot to the core with 
sensuality and vice." This state of things needs 
more than the learning of the schools. China 
needs to be bom again. An experienced mis- 
sionary, who has had intimate knowledge of 
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Chinese life, gave us his opinion that the ruling 
force in China is fear. The people are afraid 
of their rulers, afraid of each other, afraid of 
the foreigners, afraid of evil spirits, afraid of 
the present, afraid of the future, afraid of life, 
afraid pi death. Nothing but the perfect love 
manifested in Jesus Christ can cast out this fear. 

The terror of ^vil spirits seems to be pre- 
dominant. It is probable that the reason why 
a man's enemy commits suicide is that he may, 
as ia spirit, be the better able to harass him. 
Should a creditor die, the debtor is in dread 
because he believes that the spirit will exact 
punishment for the debt. A pathetic story was 
told us of a man whose young children died one 
after the other. He believed that the spirit of 
his creditor has returned time after time in the 
children in order to put him to as much expense 
as would cancel the debt. The poor man took 
the body of the child who had last died down 
to the river, and over the running water he cut 
it in pieces, with tears streaming down his face 
beseeching the malign spirit to torment him no 
more. 

There can be little doubt that many of the 
leaders of the Empire are thoroughly in earnest 
as to the abolition of opium. In Shansi, one of 
the great opium provinces, his Excellency Ting 
has altogether prohibited its growthj and Mr. 
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Sowerby reports that there is not a field of opium 
in the whole province this year. It is distressing 
to find our own rulers so slow in co-operating 
with the men who are trying to save their country. 
Our unwillingness to cease the export of opium 
from India to China but strengthiens the hands 
of those in China whose interest it is to oppose 
reform. It is a sorry spectacle to find the efforts 
of earnest Chinamen frustrated by Britain insist- 
ing on her treaty rights to poison the people ; 
and, so far as Britain is identified with Chris- 
tianity, it is a scandal to the name of Christ. 

Even Chinese reformers find themselves non- 
plussed for lack of men honestly to carry out the 
reforms. China is the land of " squeezes." The 
great need is men of character, and character 
can only be built on religion. The only religion 
which can produce the highest character is the 
religion of our Lord Jesus Christ. China needs 
men, (therefore she needs Christ ; China needs 
Christ, therefore she needs men. Christ's men 
here must go to them in order to raise up Christ's 
men there. 

Her best men know this. The Chinese envoy 
to Tibdt, which has recently been created a 
province of China, when he saw the degradation 
of the people, though himself a Confucianist, is 
reported to have said, " Nothing can lift these 
people up but the presence of Christian mis- 
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sionaries." Not all the reformers of the Empire 
are friendly to missionaries, but many of them 
recognise them as a force making for righteous- 
ness . And though the party of reaction seems 
to have secured an advantage for the moment, 
nothing can hinder the light. 

It may be that there lies before China a period 
of perplexity and upheaval. There are not 
wanting elements of danger, chief among them 
being the hatred of the Manchus who are scattered 
over the Empire in cities of their own, and largely 
supported from the public purse. Against these, 
rather than against the Western foreigners, is 
the hand of the Chinese likely to be turned in 
the event of a revolution ; but in such a case 
they would not perhaps nicely distinguish between 
one foreigner and another. 

Of the missionaries themselves we speak with 
dispassionate praise. There are men and women 
in China (who, if they had, remained at home, 
>yould ^ve been in the front places in their 
professions ; and there are inconspicuous workers 
who equal them in unwearied and fruitful service. 
In the ranks of the hundreds of missionaries 
whom we met, missionaries of all nations and 
denominations, .there were not half a dozen of 
whom it could have been honestly suggested that 
they made a mistake in going to China. Many 
an instance was brought under our pbservation 
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of untrumpeted devotion, quiet self-sacrifice, life- 
long abnegation, heroic effort, enthusiasm which 
denied itself even such poor comfort as Inland 
China can afford. The patient and uncomplaining 
endurance of the missionary wife is often as 
pathetic as it is beautiful. We have seen baby 
graves in the little garden of the mission premises 
that need never have been dug if the missionaries 
had only had decent dwellings ; we have stood 
beside the tombs of the honoured dead, men 
and women, who laid down their lives as worthily 
as they had lived them, and who are buried, here 
in ithe comer of the mission compound, there 
in the little plot of sacred earth on some hill- 
side reserved for their dust — their names almost 
forgotten, jsave in the homes of England and 
America from whence they came, and in the 
presence of Him for whose sake they went forth 
hazarding their lives. And as we thought of their 
record — behold, it was good I 

The results justify the effort. Robert Milne, 
the companion of Robert Morrison, sought to 
hearten the Church at home in his day by de- 
claring that if the missionaries persevered for 
a century there would be a thousand Christians 
in China. So far has his forecast been excelled 
that there are now not less than two hundred and 
fifty thousand adherents of Protestant missions, 
and not one but several of the leaders declare 
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that if the number of missionaries could at once 
be doubled the number of converts would within 
a year be doubled too. 

The missions of the Roman Catholic Church, 
long established in the country, have also many 
adherents. Their methods are so different from 
ours that it is quite impossible for us to co- 
operate in any direction, though in several 
instances our medical missionaries attend them 
in their illnesses. Friction is often caused by 
their practice in reference to lawsuits. Their 
priests have until lately been granted mandarin 
rank, and have claimed magisterial power. Con- 
sequently they have sought to influence the courts 
in favour of their members. But the Govern- 
ment has now ceased to recognise them in the 
old way, and possibly things may improve. 

The Baptist Missionary Society, with whose 
work we were more immediately concerned, is 
able to rejoice in an abundant share of the success 
following all mission work. In the Province of 
Shantung it has no less than 4, 1 1 4 Church 
members in the district for which it is responsible . 
These form one church, under the oversight of 
51 native pastors and evangelists, who act, of 
course, in harmony with the missionaries. The 
Church order is a combination of the Episcopal, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and Methodist 
systems. In this province there are ■^T mis- 
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sionaries of our Society, in Shansi there are i6 
missionaries, and the Church, which was almost 
annihilated by the Boxer rising in 1 900, has risen 
from its ruin, and now numbers 275 ; while in 
Shensi, the latest section of our mission, which 
was happily spared during the havoc of the 
martyr time, there are now more than 1,060 
members, with 3 native pastors and 12 mis- 
sionaries. In each province there are also native 
evangelists, numbering in all 75. 

The Chinese Church bids fair to rebuke us 
for our unhappy divisions at home. At the 
Centenary Conference in 1907 a common basis 
for the United Church of the future was accepted 
by all the missions represented. While it imposes 
no doctrinal statement and leaves confessional 
questions to each separate congregation, it accepts 
the Apostles' and Nicene Creeds as generally ex- 
pressing the faith of the Church. Little wonder 
the assembly sprang to its feet and spontaneously 
sang the Doxology when this happy agreement 
was reached. Perhaps Christian union will come 
to us at home by way of China ! 

There are, of course, outstanding questions on 
which agreement has not yet been reached, and 
one of them, strange to say, is the Chinese 
character to be used for the name of God. It 
is quite possible that the desire to end the dis- 
cussion may lead the missionaries to rush to a 
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decision which may not be approved by the ripest 
scholars. It is not a matter to be decided by 
the number of votes, but by the maturest know- 
ledge. Of course, we do not presume to offer 
judgment ; but pending the settlement of the 
question we would draw attention to the sugges- 
tive inscription on the tablet which is worshipped 
by the Chinese on New Year's morning — an 
inscription plainly indicating some clearer know- 
ledge of God in past days than the people now 
possess. As translated by our friend, Rev. J. J. 
Turner, it reads : " The true ruler of heaven 
and earth, of the three realms, of the ten direc- 
tions, and of all spirits." The' " three realms*^- 
are variously explained as matter, mind, and soul ; 
or heaven, earth, and hell ; or animal, vegetable, 
and mineral. The " ten directions " are the eight 
points of the compass, plus the direction above 
and the direction below, and is, therefore, 
synonymous with " everywhere." Surely this is 
the true God who is not only worshipped by the 
Emperor at the Altar of Heaven, but acknow- 
ledged in the homes of the people, even though 
He be unknown to their hearts. 

At that same memorable Conference at Shang- 
hai the ideal was indulged, not only of winnjng 
multitudes of individuals for Christ, but of mak- 
ing China a Christian' nation. It is a worthy 
ambition, and though the world has never yet 
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seen a Christian nation, that is no reason why 
China should not be the first. The very quality 
which has so long kept the nation apart from 
others in solid opposition, not only to Christ, but 
to all Western ways, may, perhaps, cause it 
some day to turn as a tmit to the Saviour of 
men". Just as in its inland cities they mend the 
sidewalks pimply by taking the mud from the 
streets, one action cleansing the roads and re- 
pairing the causeway, it may be, as the loess 
mire which hinders the traffic of wheels is thus 
transformed into the plastic cement which makes 
easier the traffic of feet, that the patriotic senti- 
ment which has bred contempt for the foreigner 
and his faith, may, when it shall be engaged 
on the side of Christ, make the Chinese equally 
unanimous in their devotion to His name. What 
has been a curse may quite easily become a 
blessing. That -' something " in Chinese 
character, which made the Boxer frenzy all but 
universal, may quite conceivably rouse the whole 
nation into enthusiasm for our Lord Jesus. 
Chinese patriots even now are largely looking to 
the Christians of their nation to help them in 
the regeneration of their land, and many of the 
most intelligent Chinese have turned to Christ 
and seek to win others to His standard, largely 
because they believe that by this means they 
are able to render the best service to their country. 
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Here Christians and Reformers meet, and who 
shall wonder if the meeting means that a nation 
shall be born in a day? 

Sent out in the name of Christ the report of 
the spies concerning China may be put into the 
words of Caleb and Joshua when they spied out 
the land of Canaan : " The people are strong that 
dwell in the land, and the cities are walled and 
very great ; but let us go up at once and possess 
it, for we are well able to overcome it." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

The Call to the Church 

/^UR commission from the Divine Head of 
^■'^ the Church to evangelise the world has 
no racial or geographical limits. The lowest 
and least hopeful peoples are brought into the 
possibility of full redemption when we take them 
the Gospel. But as the Saviour told His disciples 
on their preaching errand to seek out in every 
place whoso was worthy, laying thereby upon 
them the responsibility of selecting the best line 
of approach, and the vessel most likely to receive 
the grace of God, so in this generation, if the 
Church is to accomplish the task of compass- 
ing the earth with Gospel teaching, it must take 
the responsibility of applying its efforts where 
there are indications that God has prepared the 
way. 

The way has been prepared in China, and never 

since Pentecost have the disciples of Christ had 
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a grander call or more glorious opportunity than 
they have in that land to-day. 

There you have a nation reserved from dim 
antiquity yet on the testimony of everybody the 
most secure in its prospect of a leading place 
in the future history of the world — conservative, 
cautious, peaceful, amazingly industrious, full of 
practical sense, tenacious of ideas, virile, and 
steadfast to death. 

There are very many proofs that the doctrine 
and the love of Christ, when they have been im- 
planted in the hearts of Chinese men and women, 
have found a soil in which the finest qualities 
of Christian character can be produced. The 
rapid increase of the Christian Church in China 
is mainly due, as all the foreigners engaged 
in missionary work are the first to acknowledge, 
to the evangelistic fervour and consistent 
character of Chinese converts. They have in 
them the making of good missionaries, and of 
recent years nothing has so heartened the most 
experienced foreign workers in China as the 
emergence here and there of native Christian 
pastors and teachers who have shown evidence 
of unusual spiritual powers. 

Instances throng upon us. In Ch'ing-chu-fu 
one of our earliest workers was Pastor Ching, 
a man who developed such a mature and intel- 
ligent Christian character that he ranked in 
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influence with the foreign missionaries, and took 
his full share with them in guiding the Church 
of his province. The late Dr. Li, of Shanghai, 
might be instanced as an example of a high 
type of saintship and rare devotion to the cause 
of Christ ; to our short sight it seems that all 
too soon for China his life was ended. Of 
evangelist Chko, of Hsin Chou, we have spoken 
in a previous chapter. Another native worker 
is rising, has indeed riseri, into prominence in 
Shantung. When the Churches of the province 
joined in a Christian Federation, Ting li Mei 
approved himself unanimously as the first Presi- 
dent, and since that time he has been much 
used of God, as indeed he was before, in winning 
his people for Christ. Quite recently, as a result 
of a visit which he paid to the College at Wei- 
hsien, over one hundred of the Art Students have 
volunteered for missionary service. Only those 
who know the sacrifice at which these students 
were able to secure their education — sacrifice of 
parents and relations as well as their own — and 
the blighting of the hopes their friends have 
entertained for them, can understand the further 
sacrifice involved or appreciate the heroism mani- 
fested in the choice of a career of poverty "when 
by their attainments they had every prospect of 
riches and honour iri literary or official circles. 
Yet there they stand, ii8 of themj ready, after 
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their Arts course, to" undertake a severe theolo- 
gical training, and afterwards to devote themselves 
as pastors or evangelists to the work of the Lord, 
and it was one of their own people who was, 
the means of leading them! to the great decision. 
Other influences that prepared the way are not, 
of course, to be undervalued ; but the missionaries 
themselves, who have done so much, recognise 
with gratitude to God the spiritual gifts of Ting, 
and would rejoice with unalloyed joy if others like 
him rose from this noble band of recruits. 

In Tientsin we met still another native pastor, 
one of the most acceptable preachers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He was in charge 
of the larg'est church of the mission at Peking, 
when: he asked his bishop to' transfer him to 
Manchuria. The bishop was astonished because 
the church there was small and the stipend poor, 
while Chhn, owing to his preaching power, 
might have claimed almost any place. These 
things iwere hinted to him, but his heart was 
steadfastly set to go to Manchuria in order that 
he might preach to his father's murderers. In 
the massacres all his family had fallen victims 
to the Boxers. He was appointed to Man- 
churia, and when we saw him he had returned. 
We asked him what he thought of it now, and 
he frankly confessed that he was disappointed. 
He had thought that if he went in the spirit 
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of Christ to those who had done him such injury, 
they would surely turn to the Lord ; but no one 
of them yielded to his appeals. Perhaps the 
sterling character of the man is the more revealed 
against the background of the failure of his 
effort ; we may even be quite wrong in thinking 
his effort failed. Who can say how much the 
subsequent Revival movement in Manchuria owed 
to such preparing of the way? 

That Revival movement has since spread to 
many other parts of China, and as a result the 
Chinese Church has been swept forward to a 
position from which it cannot recede. As one 
of the pastors phrased it, " The doctrine is from 
the West, but the power is from above." These 
facts are arguments for giving to China our finest 
and best missionaries ; that now, at the strategic 
moment, the most effective blow may be struck 
at heathenism, and Christ may come to His in- 
heritance among men. 

And this is the strategic moment. It is a 
commonplace to say that a more stupendous 
national change has never taken place in history 
than has happened within the last ten years in 
China. There are many features of it which 
invite comment, but our one purpose is with the 
interpretation of the change as it affects the Chris- 
tian Church. Christianity is on its trial. If 
the Christians of the West are too indolent or 
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fearful, too jealous or worldly to make full and 
right use of the opening up of China to Western 
influence, and if the new China comes out of 
its transition a non -Christian nation, it will be 
a calamity the extent of which staggers the 
imagination. But if the Gospel is faithfully and 
effectively presented to the Chinese nation from 
top to bottom. North, South, East, and West, there 
is no limit to the possibility of benefit to the 
whole earth. The thought of a Christian China, 
with its disposition for peace, its unmeasured 
resources in natural wealth, its overwhelming 
population of workers, and its capacity for 
heroism, raises strong hopes for the evangelisa- 
tion of the world in a generation. 

What should the Church do? To begin with, 
it is of great importance that every post open 
to foreign experts in China, in the public service, 
as educators, or as men of commerce, should 
be occupied by Christian men of integrity and 
clean life. Let not any Christian man capable 
of taking a place in the front rank of his pro- 
fession think he will be throwing away his gifts 
or using his days to less than the highest purpose 
if he seek to exercise that profession in the 
service of China. How much the cause of Christ 
has been promoted in the East by the Christian 
men in official life, in diplomatic circles, and 
in commerce, only heaven will reveal. 
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We met men in China holding appointments 
as professors in Government Colleges, and in 
other callings, serving China faithfully, but find- 
ing their inspiration for life in that distant land 
in their Christian profession, and their desire 
to commend the teaching of their Saviour by 
their own conversation. Let no one despise such 
missionary service as that. 

But, on the other hand, let no one over-estimate 
it. We must do vastly more for China thani 
try to leaven its national life by introducing 
foreign Christian elements into it. 

Direct, positive, aggressive, and Wisely-directed 
evangelism is what China needs. That evan- 
gelism has, of course, many methods. The day 
of preaching is not done yet, and great triumphs 
await the men and the women who with tongues 
of fire and hearts of compassion will proclaim 
the whole saving Message to the, people of China. 
Audiences will not be wanting, in town or village, 
to the preachers who, having learnt to speak 
to the understanding of the people, will, by the 
power of the Spirit, speak to their consciences 
also. 

Even street-chapel preaching, which seems in 
some quarters to have fallen on evil days, is 
not to be despised. Mr. Madeley, in the most 
recent intelligence from Si-an-fu, tells us that 
since the Revival in the Church there, no less 
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than! seven men have been baptized as the direct 
resuh of the open-air ministry from the street 
station, and seven others, won by the same means, 
are waiting to follow their example. 

But wider proclamation of the Evangel is 
necessary. The example of Mr. Goforth, Mr. 
Lutley, and others may well stimulate the mis- 
sionaries and native workers of China to carry 
the Gospel far and wide throughout the Empire. 
Over a thousand walled cities in China have never 
yet been entered, while multitudinous villages wait 
to hear the joyful sound. The fields everywhere 
are white unto harvest, sometimes so ripe that 
they are black unto harvest. They but wait the 
sickle of the reaper. 

Let there be no compromise in the Message 
in order to gain adherents. The Chinese out 
of pure courtesy will sometimes mislead us. If 
the tired traveller asks the distance to his halting - 
place, he will be told much less than the actual 
fact because he is tired, but while that may 
encourage him at the moment it does not reduce 
his march. 

Once on a road journey we were in some 
doubt about our way. Behind us there came 
a Chinese gentleman in his cart, and we were 
bold to ask our honourable brother whether the 
path we had chosen would lead us to such a 
place. He descended from the cart, and with 
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much ceremony assured us that we had made 
an excellent choice. He himself chose the alter- 
native road, and when we asked him where he 
was going we discovered that he was bound to 
the same city as ourselves. Upon this we sug- 
gested to our honourable brother that perhaps 
it might be better if we took his road too, and 
again with great ceremony he assured us that 
we had made an excellent choice. He was evi- 
dently more anxious to please us than to tell 
us the truth. There is a great temptation for 
us to do the same thing with China, in ordeir 
to win her for the moment. But because we 
want to win her for all time we must not now 
shun to declare the whole counsel of God. To 
temporise will be fatal for her and for us. 

It is not every man who is called to employ 
himself in public utterance. There is the wider 
and often more potent ministry of the pen — 
China is a land of reverence for books, and the 
ablest soul -winning writers are wanted for the pro- 
duction of Christian literature for China to-day. 
Every kind of wholesome reading can add its 
contribution to the emancipation of the slaves 
of ignorance and superstition, and to the feed- 
ing of starved minds. If only the Christian 
Church could read the meaning of the times 
in China there would flood that land in all pos- 
sible forms of winsome writing the truth of the 
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blessed Evangel. But to do this wants men and 
money. 

There is no exclusive claim to complete- 
ness that can be maintained on behalf of any 
missionary method. The Medical Mission has its 
own touching appeal of mercy — the school, col- 
lege, institute, museum — each has its charm, and 
all are excellent. But in every iftethod it is the 
man that counts most. And China mvlst have 
those of the best sort. It is strange that it 
has not by this time become the chief ambition 
of every Christian youth with brains and trained 
faculties to be a China missionary. There is 
no greater chance of fruitful life anywhere. 
There is, of course, a hard language to learn ; 
there are many inconveniences ; there is not much 
applause to be heard by the performer ; but the 
reward is great. 

Impotent and fearful men are not wanted. 
Narrow, querulous, or inflated persons will best 
serve the mission field by keeping out of it. But 
there must go to China from the heart of the 
Church an army of those who will bear Christ's 
image, and Work under the inspiration of His 
personal commission and in the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Numbers are not everything. 
Campaigns are not won by crowds, but by armies, 
and by armies fighting on a plan. 

Foreign missions have brought salvation to 
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the Church. But for them faith and hope would 
have dwindled. And not the least of the bless- 
ings that is coming to the home Churches from 
the Foreign Mission enterprise is a closer fellow- 
ship of the sects and the actuj^l combination of 
effort for the extension of the kingdom of Christ. 
It may well be our prayer that the native 
churches born out of heathenism in this century 
may be saved from some of our ecclesiastical 
blunders. May it not be too great a shock to 
the nerves of respectable sectarians in the West 
to find the Christians of China and other lands 
now heathen: setting very small store by some 
of our cherished distinctions. 

China is perhaps ahead of other mission fields 
in schemes of missionary union and church 
union. And the best and most intelligent Chinese 
Christians are ahead of the missionaries in their 
enthusiasm for one church for the whole of China. 
If missionaries are not to lose their leadership 
they must speedily agree on their plan of action 
and provide channels for the expression of the 
national sentiment. Two methods are being at- 
tempted at present, and it is quite possible that 
the one may eventually clash with the other. 
On the one hand there is a federation of the 
Christian forces province by province, and on 
the other a drawing together of the members of 
the various denominations all over China. 
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Already all the Presbyterians of the Empire have 
been organised into one body. The danger in 
this movement, otherwise admirable, is that it 
may evoke the sectarian spirit it seeks to avoid. 
The federation of all the Christians in a pro- 
vince would seem to be the more hopeful way 
of reaching the ultimate goal, for the members 
of Churches near together are surely more to 
each other than others who happen to bear the 
same denominational name hundreds of miles 
away. This is a question which should engage 
the serious attention of missionary statesmen at 
home and abroad. 

Another danger threatens Christian union in 
China. Even if the missionaries fall into line 
their action may possibly be thwarted by the 
Missionary Committees and Directors at home. 
Knowing something both of the difficulties at 
home and the opportunities on the field, we would 
appeal to all Societies, as far as our words may 
reach, to grant the men on the field large liberty 
in this question. It is a matter which, after 
all, affects the Chinese Christians more than the 
missionary bodies, and those on the spot are 
likely to feel the pulse of the Church even more 
accurately than they can describe it. Let the 
missionaries in China inspire the counsel of the 
Societies at home, and let every rule made at 
home for their guidance have great elasticity. 

x8 
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The blind eye and the deaf ear may perhaps be 
sometimes necessary. 

If these two difficulties be surmounted, and 
the missionary and the Missionary Societies stand 
prepared to lead Chinese believers to manifest 
the unity of the Body of Christ, yet a third 
danger confronts us. While the Church in the 
West is divided, and in its divisions is, alas F 
sometimes antagonistic, the finest opportunity for 
union the centuries have seen may be hindered 
and marred. The call from China to the 
Churches, as Churches, is to heal their divisions 
at home lest their schisms should perpetuate them- 
selves yonder. It is time for all who hold the 
evangelical faith to unite in preparing the way 
for our Lord's glorious Epiphany. 

Let the Church of Christ make itself ready 
for great things. Missionary statesmen are not 
made by instruction, they must grow ; but men are 
made for their opportunities, and we cannot but 
believe that for such opportunities as are now 
before us, God has made the men. The Church 
must be prepared for them. There are some 
splendid souls in China devising liberal things 
in missionary effort ; we must not thwart them 
by unbelief or jealousy or a niggard spirit. 
Surely the people of Christ at home can at least 
respond to the need and the call of their own 
missionaries by such a reasonable combination 
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of counsels, such a union of prayer, and such 
a oneness of heart as shall make the conversion 
of China a speedy event. 

We reiterate our solemn conviction that China 
is just as likely as riot to move in a mass. The 
Tai-ping rising years ago almost proved p 
national conversion, and though its failure should 
warn us, its early record may perhaps prove to 
be a prophetic page in China's history. But move 
as it may, China must be won for Christ. The 
best blood and thought of the Church must be 
given to this end, and it is certain that when 
the Gospel shall have passed through the alembic 
of the Chinese mind it will come back to Us, 
in these more prosaic Western lands, more mag- 
nificently interpreted than any of us can now 
imagine. 
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Professor James Orr, M.A., B.D., D.D., Glasgow University: — 
"... Miss Guinness' beautiful and fescinating book on Peru. A 
more lurid picture of superstition, oppression, and misery could 
hardly be drawn." 

The Rev. Preb. W. Webb-Peploe, M.A. :— " It is a contrioa- 
tion to missionary literature of the highest possible nature," 

Albert A. Head, Esq., Chairman of Keswick Convention: — 
"The book and its contents cannot iaSl to awaken in the hearts 
of God's people a real desire for the spread of the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in that needy land." 

Benjamin Broomhall, Esq., Editor oi National Righteoustuis: — 
"It is hardly possible to spend an hour over Miss Geraldine 
Guinness' book on Peru without a longing desire that every country 
with equal need of the Gospel of Christ — especially those with 
laiger populations — might have a pen as powerful, as thrilling, and 
as fascmating to plead for them as the people of Peru have in this 
book. The publishers have nobly done their part ; the type, paper, 
illustrations, and the general get-up are everything that can be 
desired to make this book in its outward form one of the most 
attractive books of the season." 

The Rev. Joseph Hocking, the well-known author ; — " As a 
missionary volume I feel sure it will be of great value. ... I offer 
(Miss Guinness) my sincerest and most hearty congratulations." 
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A GIFT-BOOK POR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 

MISSIONARY ACHIEVEMENT: A Survey 
of World-Wide Evangelization. 

By W. T. Whitley, M.A., LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. 
Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net {post free, y. lod.) 

Dr. Whitley has made a special study of this all- 
absorbing subject of deepest interest to every believer in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The author insists upon Christianity 
as being a missionary religion, and gives an epitome of the 
victories and defeats of missionaries during the nineteen 
centuries of the Christian Era. He shows how the seed 
of the Gospel has been cast into very different soils, each 
yielding a different result. The work has been written 
with the object of enkindling zeal in Foreign Missions, 
and pointing out the way by which every would-be 
mbsionary may. be empowered and inspired to useful 
service. 

"Out of a vast mass of matter, Dr, Whitley has succeeded in 
telling a very lucid story of Gospel repulse and triumph through 
the centuries." — Sword and Trowel, 



AN ItrrBRESTlNG BIOGRAPHY. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN WILKINSON. 

By Samuel Hinds Wilkinson. 6s. 

"A vital biography, the sort you sit up with, and that stirs 
the blood and quickens the impulse." — Review and Exfoattr. 

*'The life of John Wilkinson is the story at once of an explorer 
and conqueror in spiritual realms." — Westminster Record, 

Of all Booksellers. 
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TH£ BIOGRAPHY OF A FRIEND OF MISSIONS. 

"A Veteran in Revival." 

R. C. MORGAN : His Life and Time^. 

By his Son, George E. Morgan, M.A. With 
an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. LORD Kinnaird. 
With 4 Photogravures and 8 Half-tone Plates. 
Cloth boards, Ss. 

"No kind of literature is more interesting or instructive than 
well-written biography." — Christian Advocate. 

"One of the best biographies that has been written," — Western 
Daily Mercury, 

"A model biography." — Principal E. Griffith-Jones in The 
Christian. 

OTHER OPINIONS. 

"This book will be welcome to all interested in Protestant 
Evangelical work." — Times. 

" It is written with grace and perspicuity." — Guardian, 

" We wish we had space to quote from the book." — Bookseller. 

"Quite apart from its biographical interest, the book affords 
valuable information."— ZJoj^ Graphic. 

" It is an admirable biography." — English Churchman and St. 
/ames's Chronicle. 

" We cannot speak too highly of its lucidity and accuracy." — 
Life and Work. 

" We do not know of any other book which gives in such clear 
outline a history of the religious life of modem England ficom all 
points of view. — Young Man. 

" It will prove a stimulus to Christian activity." — Life of Faith, 

"This admirable life." — Sunday School Chronicle. 

"We heartily commend this book to all oui readers." — 
Overcomer. 

" It is an inspiring record." — Dundee Advertiser. 

"It is an important, even an essential, contribution to the 
history of the later Victorian era." — LoceU Preacher^ Magazine. 

Of all Booksellers. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

WHY AND WHAT AT THE BRITISH 

MUSEUM. 

By Lettice Bell, Author of " Go-to-Bed Stories," 
'^Tabernacle Talks," etc. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Cloth, IS. 6d. net {post free, is. gd.). 

How many children have been taken to the British 
Museum, and have been expected, somewhat to their own 
astonishment, to regard the experience as a treat ! What- 
ever may have been the result in this respect in the past, 
the material is provided in Why and What at thb 
British Museum, by Lettice Bell, for rendering such an 
excursion not only a really enjoyable time, but a Bible-lesson 
which will make a very deep impression on youthful minds. 
Spaces are left on the pages for the reader to fill in Scripture 
texts on which light is shed, so that the connection may be 
the more definitely emphasised. The illustrations are well 
drawn, and the whole get-up of the book is such as to make 
it a favourite with girls and boys. There is a striking 
preface by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D. 

WHILE WE'RE YOUNG. 

By George E. Morgan, M.A;, Author of "In 
School and Playground," "Dreams and Realities," 
etc. Cloth, xs. 6d. net (post free, is. gd.). 

Each of the twenty-three chapters is complete in itself, 
and forms a heart-to-heart talk. They not only bear an 
attractive title, but are written in a firiendly and sympathetic 
style which will win the confidence of youthful readers. The 
topics are all concerned with the actualities of everyday life 
-^the snares that beset the path of girls and boys and the 
mistakes they are likely to make, the bright side of life and 
reminders that Christian duties are also high privileges, 
the fact that the best of both worlds is to be found by 
following the Lord Jesus Christ. Abundance of telling 
anecdotes and effective appeals to personal experience will 
help to rivet attention on the spiritual lessons. The chapters 
will provide excellent reading for quiet hours on successive 
Sunday afternoons or evenings, for the book will do more 
than entertain — it will instruct and edi^. Preachers and 
teachers will find the book full of "pomts" for addresses 
for young people. 
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iilje Cbrxstian. 

ESTABLISHED 1859. 

THE CHRISTIAN is a paper with a purpose. Its watchword 
is " First Things First " ; and testimonies to its usefulness are 
continually being received. It seeks to instruct and encourage 
Evangelical believers, regardless of denominational distinctions. 

Its pages constitute a weekly record of Christian Life and 
Testimony, with reports and articles on Evangelistic and 
Missionary Enterprise. It endeavours to unite, not to divide- 
to speak of faith and hope in the terms of LOVE. 

Among the regular features are the following: 

Notes and Comments— " The Daily Watchword," "For Teachers 
— and Others" (Notes on the International Lesson] — Christian 
Endeavour Topic — ^Young People's Page, with " Bible-Searcher " 
— Portraits and Biographical Sketches of prominent Christian 
Workers. 
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